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HE TIMES NEWSPAPER FOR SALE, 


1822 to 1885.—Address B., Cromwell Hall, East Finchley, N 


.) ACQUES JORDAENS, Flemish School.— 


7S tet een, between VICE and VIRTUE, ” size, 12 feet 8 inches 


long by 9 feet remarkable mas most celebrated PICTURE 
exhibited FOR eatkatE. C at E, OUTRAN NECO'S 10, COLEMAN STREET, E.c. 


(THE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, near London, receives a limited number 
of BOARDERS, Magnificent buildings, spacious grounds.—. 
Messrs. Hall & Lovit eCamdenroed. KW. P alee 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., 


© PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, London ; : 


and “ The Charterhome Press,” 44, Charter house-square, E.C, 


‘TUNBRIDGE W WELLS. — WARBERRY 


H DUBE. ay Prag pan SB LV ATS TUITION,— 


A. F. J. FORD, late Suacter of bridge, 
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GCHOLARSHIP for SMALL BOYS. 


WOOLLEY GREEN, | near ROMSEY, 

Mr. A. M. HEATHCO1E offers for COMPETITION, at the end of July, 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for Five Years—i.e., he ry take a Pupil who sh ‘aews 
decided ability and is be! ween the ages of 'Y and 9 for half his usual reg 
which are £160 a year. Preparation fur the Public Schools, About twelve 


poplis taken. ‘+. ——— to a t to A. 
a Ag pply at once M. HEATHCOTE, Esq, 


Rexat ACADEMY of ARTS. 


on EVENING EXHIBITION. 

¢ EXHIBITION will be OPEN in the EVENING from MONDAY, ¢! 
27TH JULY, to MONDAY, the 36D of AUGUST ang HOLIDAY Y), “ 
hulf-past 7 to half- past 18. 


On the Bank Holiday the Admission throughout 
On other days it will be as usu 1. - the ay  eesuay a 














BoexovGH of NOTTINGHAM. 


EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES and SCULPTURE. 
ART GALLERIES, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 


The ahove Exhibition will OPEN on SATURDAY x, Rother 5th, 188% 
The dys for receiving Pictures at the Castle ave from the Sth to the |ith of 
August, both inclusive. Forms must be filled in with the titles and * 
Particulars for Catalogue, and sent tothe Curator, Works must be sen’ 
patie Se Works for London may be sent to the agent, Mr. W. A a. 

ortimer-street, 


Smith, 
G, H; WALLIS, Directot and Curator: 


Nottingham Cast!e; Jane, 1886, 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, &.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1885-6 will commence on OCTOBER Isr, 

when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by A. 0. 


MACKELLAR, . M.Ch., at 
SCIENCE | SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and £60 
oan open to all Finvou pa will be bgt ng A for COMPE- 
The Examination will be held on the STH, 6TH, and 7TH of 

OCTOBER, and the I. -~ a be Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at the option of Candidates. 
eciirinsG andi funuSDLTE “S.*aLAMATIONG ot te | Sin Sey on whan tiny are fob 
UNIVE or LO! iN. mined by nising ittees for the 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra ore. ning of the Meeting. It has theref 

Scho! value are the to the Ci 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
22, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at ABERDEEN, 
on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9TH, 


President-Elect— 
The Right Hon, Sir LYON PLAYFAIR, K.C.B., M.P., Ph.D., LL.D, 
F.RS.L. and E., F.C.8. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of aypeme. —Authors are reminded that, 
ent deting — 1871, the acceptance of Memoir co 
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Tho Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be | length suitable for insertion in the published T: of the A 

Leet tion, and the Council t that he'will send it her with the original 
Fo ret Fo ene ae erecta eran enee tor | Memoir, by Look-post, on or before AvGust tira, eddressed thes = 
Dental Students and for ified Practitioners, “GENERAL SECRETARIES, British 

Several Medical Practit and Private Families vesting | in the neigh- | London, W. pe yee ..+” Authors who comply wit this request, and 

bourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a register of whose Papers pted, will be fu ay ae we 
approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office. printed copies 0 Reports and Abstracts. If it 

uses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical venient to the R-A~ that his Paper should ry read on a ‘parutar aaye, 
Eecretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLB. W. M. ORD, Dean, he is requested to send information thereof to the Secretaries in a separate 





MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, 


inal principle of freely imparting 


“ The College adheres to its Theo- 
ing on the adoption of particular Theo- 


logical knowledge, without 
logical doctrines.” 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES Ss THE SESSION 1885-6. 


PRIrcie 
Professor JAMES DuUMioND, LL.D. 
Pauling Epistles: Introduction, Read and Exegesis. Doctrinal 
from a Grek: Philosontioal Writes Reading from 
a Latin Father, 


E-PRIYCIP, 
mE 
sre: im 
the Penta wy O'd Testamen CTheolegy. Red 4 in Hebrew ‘ 


Junior Ps and ta reference to its for 
jon Seemed London). Senior fo the requirements for 
1 Philosophy ha taf Theories Described and Examined. 
a 


or any of them, are open to Students of either sex, on 
payment of the usual fees, For ene 


Manchester ; or to} goog 
Rev. 2. EXFIELD > nn a 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 





COLLEGE (VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 


QO WENS 


The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for FIVE BERKELEY FELLOW- 
SHIPS, of the —_ of £100 ech for the year 1635-6, to be awarded 
in the following Subjects 

1. ork tin Best Languege and ‘Literature : 8. 3. History ; 4. 4 


sr riyaics | - Chemniatry + To Biology (cluding Physiology); 11. Geo 


appointments an | be made, not on the results of examination, but 

on evidence of ability to prosecute some special study or research. 
erhpplteations must be sent to the REGISTRAR 4 or before the 25TH 
A fuller statement of the conditions of the Fellowships will be forwarded 


on application, Hesry Wm. HOLper, M.A., Registrar. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of of MEDICINE commences on OCTOBER 
ist, INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, at4P.u, by Professor SCHAFE! F.R.8, 

The SESSION of the Ane pes ya of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
(including the er Schoo! pplied Science and 
Tech: of the Fine Arts) begins on OCTOBER 5TH, INTRODUC- 
TORY L ant S84. eee 5 a aioe 
is provided for Arts, Laws, and Science. 
Prospectuses and 7 moe ~~ NE to Exhibitions, &e. 09 £2,000), 
may be obtained from t , Gower-street, W. 

The ——— yo eet DREWS moog ce PRIZES 
and Science} MEDICAL and {s oe ENGINE 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS n SEPTEM 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER ry fee 

The College is — to the Gower-street Etation. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 

| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS will be APPOINTED 
in SEPTEMBER, Stipend £ — per annum, Candidates must send in 


with » not later than AUGUST 
27TH. For further iaiematisn apply to 
Ivor James, Registrar. 
Cardiff, June 12th, 1885, 


UNIVERSITY COLLLEGE of WALES 


(ABERYSTW' Y¥TH). 
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LECTURES on ye ae + woah — og get ge HISTORY 
wil be delivered during Michae! 1885, with a view te the 
London Univer-ity INTERMEDIATE } EXAMINATION in LAWS. 

The TERM commences SEPTEMBER 16TH. Fee, £1 each Su 

For further information apply to the REGISTRAR, University College, 
Aberystwyth, 


BeRiItIsSse MUSEUM. 


The DEPARTMENT of PRINTS and seAuines will be CLOSED - 
the 10TH of AUGUST to the 3RD BBR, inclusive ; during wh: 
time the Collections will be REMOVED t» NEW ROOMS on the East 
SIDE of the BUILDING. Epwand A, Bond, Principal Librarian, 
British Muserm, 2?st July, 1885, 








gure ees RIwGwar.—The m2, Waterlo yay Aad nooms, 
about vols., removed from 2, Waterloo-place, ll, an 
~~  eomnmeenneens De ©, by direction of the Trustee, 


MESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER will 

LL, at their cece, 21,OLD BOND STREET, on MONDAY, 
JULY 27, and Followi: isely each day, the extensive 
and valuable LIBRAR KS, ae — inter- 


we topogre heral freemasonry, illus- 
editions, on topography, Gilley and thers Warts’ Bil Bibi theca 
Britennice, Authors and 8u yg fonal a Gallery, numerous 
Goth Rechitecture ay Pal: Mealace Galle ty odge’s 

Buc! ace Ga 
ts and Aatiquity ‘of Cornwall— 





at 1 o'clock 


os India aan age History and 
iy eT ae » ~—. fine s uncut—Ackerman’s ag of 
ind portra' fte-—Domesday Book, 2 vols., folio—- 
ng Molen Ant'aue, 4 vols. in ty boat edge ty ‘Dusseldorf 
oa . fine plates, ha! jotes and —, first 
series, is vol a ‘rastei8ss—CArchieslogia ia Cambrensis, 1850-1857 —Encyclo- 
padia Britannica, seventh edition, 18 vols.—Camden Britannia, aad by 


Gough—B ‘s Recreation, numerous coloured p 
Brun’s Gallery of Flemish pe ny oy Rivers of England and Wales 
—Wi fey mene s British Essayiste, 45 vols.—an in 
Portraits of William IIL, > George 1. IL, 1L-—W 
¥ Zealand—| 


Sieentuus Danete--haven English School of Watsr-Colours, 
's 
a waole of tae Engravings in portfolios, and a large quantity of 


be viewed the Friday and Saturday prior, and catalogues had of 
Sea eg. A Gresherostrest and of the AUCTIONRERS, at their 
Offices, 3 








INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
In 8vo, pp. 92, price Sixpence, free by pos' 
rHomMaAs GEORGE STEVENSON’S 
periatning hie, mth yay fe Select Cae of Books. Ballad -] 
— BRB yg Fe By Tem Printed 

Becey including 4] ofthe a Bannatyne, and Maitland oo 
the Camden, Early — Text, Tona, Spal 
Wodrow Societies. Also a A t of Pamphlets ~ | 
Meats Ta Volomes—Civil and Griminal Trias, &e. 

22%, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
Fy La PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

¢ Gasette, and other blicatione ths 
eae and a ie ace idea ther ON of PERIODICAL LITE PLETE, 
RE, whether Illustrated or Plain. 


TU: Estimates furnished to +t of 
New Periodicals, for either 7 ae Printing and Publishing.—74 te 76, 
Great Queen-street, Lovdon. W. 


= |MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. 
Wholly unlike Mnemonics. Lost Memories restored. 
The worst made good, and the beat better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
Mr. RicHarp A. Proctor, and others. 

Prof. LOISETTE, 87, NEw OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the 





























Sale at ~ Spall icin aeeee ready, Sea lecen 
application, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 





NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS 


Now to behadat all Booksellers’ and Circulating Libraries, 





MRS. LYNN LINTON’S 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


CHRISTOPHER 
KIRKLAND. 


In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


MY WIFE’S NIECE, In83vols., 


crown 8yvo,. (Just ready. 


A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER, the Popular Author of “The 
Wooing o’t,” * "Her Dearest Foe,” ** Which Shall 
it Be?” &c. In38vols., crown 8vo. 


8 vols., crown 8vo. 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST, By 


BASIL, Author of “ Love the Debt,” &c. 


TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL, Author of “Susan Drummond,” &c, 
1 vol., crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE EXECUTOR. By Mrs. 


ALEXAN DFE, ‘amaiaeand of ‘The Freres, y “Which 
Shall it Be?” 








HECTOR MALOT’S 
NO RELATIONS. 


Well Illustrated with many characteristic Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 





WERNER’S THREE POPULAR NOVELS, 


SUCCESS and HOW HE WON IT; 
UNDER a CHARM; 4x» 
NO SURRENDER. 


Can be had separately, price 6s, 


POPULAR COOKERY BOOKS. 
FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 


1,000 Recipes. 5s. With Illustrations. 


FRANCATELLIS MODERN 


COOK. 1,500 Recipes. 12s. With 60 Illustrations. 


WHAT to DO with the COLD 


MUTTON. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


THE MENU COOKERY BOOK. 


For Moderate People with Moderate Incomes. 
100 100 “re ecigen. By Mrs. WATKIN 
8 








Preparing for immediate publication, a POPULAR 
EDITION of 


EDMUND YATES’ 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


Of which the Quarterly Review, just published, says|:-- 
**One of the most entertaining and successful Works of 
the kind which many years have seen.’ 





Ricuarp Benttey & Son, New Burlin 


n-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


e Queen, 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by GREAT 

AUTHORS: a Dictionary of nearly 4,000 Aids to 

Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, 

Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, &c, Com- 

jled from the Great Writers of all Ages and 

ountries. Tow and Cases Bitten. Small crown 

8vo, cloth, bevelled 8s. 6d. ae: 

“* The quotations are porters ah their —— evinces sound judgment 

and an excellent taste. 

“It contains the pare ae of the deepest thinkers the world can boast.” 


Globe. 
LAMB’S TALES from SHAKE- 
SPEARE. New Edition, with Harvey’s Illustra- 
tions and a Portrait of Shakespeare. Small crown 
8vo, cat, pare boards, 3s. 7 (Ready. 
anion Volume to 
CLARK#’S 3 tA LES ig CHAUCER. 
oon a Memorial of the Poet. By 0. COWD. 
ARKE. New and Revised Edition. With 12 


Engravin, from Harvey’s Designs. 
3s. 6d.y oth. . wl - 


THE BRIDAL BOUQUET : Culled in 
the Garden of Literature. y HENRY UTH- 
GATE, yo SE “Many Thon vine of Many Minds, re 
&c. With Ilustrations from Designs by J. D. Wat- 
son, E. = by aie, @ pave > eeeny. Small 4to, 
printed o: y Clay, and bound in 
white a gold a delicately } A with orange 
blossoms. Cheaper Edition. In cardboard 
box, for baeemmatio. 12s. 6d. Sopa published. 
*,* The Letterpress (400 pages, double columns) con- 
sists of Extracts and Verse from between Five 
and Six Hundred Authors—: acd meme from Addison 
to Zimmerman, chronologi omer to Swin- 
burne—onthe subjects of Love, Courtship, &e. 
* A volume which may be a as a godsend by the friends and 


kinsfolk of ‘persons ab ut to ma 
“* No daintier wedding gitt can well be offered than this fay 
orning Post. 
“Tt is not always easy to select @ suitable wedding present, but no one 
need heeitate in reference to ‘ The Bridal Bouquet’; very many authors are 
laid under contribution, and we must — witness to the refined taste which 
has presided over the selection.” —Que: 
“ There are many a ee things i in Evglish literature to be found in 


this volume,” —At. 

COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES; or, 
ene ey in Short Sentences. yy for Children 
= ee e of Three to Eight Years. New Illus- 

on. Fcap. 8vo, 1s., cloth. 

CLARKE’S RICHES of CHAUCER. 

With G.COWDEN Notesand a Memoir of the Poet. 

N CLARKE. Thir 





Br 0 Edition, care- 

fully Revised. With Fine Steel ie -~ of Chaucer 

and | Woodeut s. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., {Roxburgh 
g. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOE: a oom mplete 
Encyclopedia of Sports an etic, 
Scientific, and Recreativ — tirely New 
Edition, Revised and oaatly Rewritten. erial 
1oVies 734 pp., with upwards of 600 Tilusteations and 

ette Titles printed in Gold, 8s. 6d., hand- 
somely Pisend. 


“** The Boy’s Own Book’ is the real original work which we knew in 
days long gone by, but in a new and much enlarged form. To name it is 
to praise it."—Saturday Review. 

“ Time and thought have oe SN it perfect.”—Art' Journal. 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. 
Forty Favourite Fai i ten Fae with 200 Pictures. 
Edited by Madame D TELAIN. Contain- 


ing Fort; ot . Old and —- Nursery Tales, 
such as The House that Jack a o- Peep 
—Old Mother Hubbard—Jack the Giant Killer— 


Boots—Little Red Riding Hood—Little Goody Two 
Shoes, &c. New Edition. 3s. 6d., cloth. 
**A comfortable, pretty, and charmingly illustrated volume, which 
ought to be placed in every nursery by Act of eT ete a aeien 
A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. 
By Mrs. MACKARNESS. _Forty-fourth Edition. 
ith Illustrations. 1s., cloth. 
“This and i ing story, to which we assign a place im. 
mediately after Charles Dickens, for many passages not unworthy of him, 
and for a general scheme quite in unison with his best fel a pine Gunetts. 


THE SUNBEAM STORIES. “By Mrs. 

ACKARN Authoress of “ A Trap to Catch a 
ae oe *» "A New and Uniform Edition. In 4 

.» with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 14s. 

as The Volumes are also sold separately, as follows, 
price 8s. 6d. each :— 

A TRAP to CAIcH a SUNBEAM, and other Stories. 

Contents:—A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam—Old Jolliffe—The Sequel to 

Old, Jollifte—The Star in the Desert—‘‘Only”—A Merry Christmas. 


The CLOUD with the SILVER LINING, and other 
Stories, Contents :—The Cloud with the Silver Liniog—Amy’ 's Kitchen 
—*Coming Home”—House on the Rock. 3s, 6d. 


The DREAM CHINTZ—SIBERT’S WOLD; or, Cross 
Purposes. 3s, 6d, 


MINNIE’S LOVE—MARRIED and SETTLED. 3s. 6d. 


“* There are few writers since Miss Edgeworth's time who have been so 
Mrs. Mach in p i out the value of domestic 
virtues.”—A thenaeum. 
** These stories touch deep emotions, and are as pure as virgin gold.” 
Court Journal. 

GONE BEFORE: a Manual of Con- 

solation for the Bereaved and a Well of Sympathy 

- ee Sorrowin ng, filed from many Source 

ay BS RY SOUTHGATE, Author a - Many 
ugh of me A men ” Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 














London: Crossy Locxwoop & Co., 
1, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 60/¢ 
List. 


LOW’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Crown 8vo, bound uniformly LA Ry extea, price 7s. 6d., except where 





THE GREAT LONE LAND. My Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

THE WILD NORTH LAND. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. By H. M. Stanley. 

THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT. By H. M. Stanley. 12s, 6d, 


THE THRESHOLD of the Sa ry ad a By C. R. ‘kham, 
(Fourth Edition, with Additional Chapters. 1 Os. 6d.) nas 


CRUISE of the CHALLENGER. By W. J. J. mee 

BURNABY’S “*ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR.” 10s. 64, 
SCHWEINFURTH’S “HEART of AFRICA,” 2 vols., lis. 
MARSHALL'S “‘ THROUGH AMERICA.” 

— “THROUGH SIBERIA.” Illustrated and Unabridged, 


WANDERINGS in a WILD COUNTRY. By Wilfred Powell. 5s, 


GREAT MUSICIANS. 


Edited by F, HUEFFER. 
A Series of Biographies. Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform, 3s. each :~ 


BACH. PURCELL, 

ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS. ROSSINI. 

HANDEL, SCHUBERT. 
HAYDN. SCHUMANN, 
MENDELSSOHN. RICHARD WAGNER, 
MOZART. WEBER. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 
BRITISH COLONIES. 


A Series of pe one nye Handbooks. Each volume will be the work ofa 
has special acquaintance with the subject, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform, 3s. 6d, each, 

AUSTRALIA. By J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald. 

AUSTRIA. By D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 

DENMARK and ICELAND. By E. C. Otté. 

EGYPT. By 8. Lane Poole, B.A. 

FRANCE. By Miss M. Roberts. 

GERMANY. By 8. Baring-Gould. 

GREECE. By L. Sergeant, B.A. 

JAPAN. By 8. Mossman. 

PERU. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. 

RUSSIA, By W. R. Morfill, M.A, 

SPAIN. By Rev. Wentworth Webster. 

SWEDEN and NORWAY. By F. H. Words, 

WEST INDIES. By C. H. Eden, F.R.G.8, 


CHOICE EDITIONS of CHOICE BOOKS. 


Pe 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 2s.6d. each. Illustrated by 

W. Cope, K.A., T. Creswick, E, Duncan, — eae J.C, 
pw, A.R.A., 6. Hicks. R. Red grave, R.A., Cc. F, Taylar, G. 
Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir te. 


BLOOMFIELD'S “ FARMER'S BOY.” 
CAMPBELL’S “* PLEASURES of HOPE.” 
COLERIDGE’S *“‘ ANCIENT MARINER.” 
GOLDSMITH’S “* DESERTED VILLAGE.” 
GOLDSMITH’S “VICAR of WAKEFIELD.” 
GRAY’S “ ELEGY in a CHURCHYARD,” 
KEATS'S “ EVE of 8T. AGNES,” 
MILTON’S * L’ALLEGRO.” 

POETRY of NATURE. Harrison Weir. 
ROGERS’S (SAM.) “ PLEASURES of MEMORY.’ 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS and SONNETS. 
TENNYSON’S “‘ MAY QUEEN.” 
ELIZABETHAN POETS. 
WORDSWORTH’'S PASTORAL POEMS. 


THE BAYARD SERIES. 
Edited by the late J, HAIN FRISWELL, 
Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Styl 
Pe "np cateanate Volumes at os ‘and A Abroad. ae 
“We can hardly imagine better books for boys to read or for men to 
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LITERATURE. 


The History of Hampton Court Palace in 
Tudor Times. Illustrated with One Hun- 
dred and Thirty Autotypes, Engravings, 
Etchings, Maps, and Plans. By Ernest 
Law. (Bell.) 

It is seldom that one comes across so satis- 

factory a combination of research and recital 

as this volume presents. Mr. Law has 
no pains in the collection of facts, and shown 
no little skill in his treatment of them. 

Original authorities have been largely con- 

sulted, and the author has availed himself 

fully of ‘the opportunities of investigating 
every nook and corner of the palace”? which 
have been given to him. The history thus 
obtained is, so far as it extends, very com- 
plete; and we trust that nothing will occur 
to prevent Mr. Law from carrying out his 
intention of bringing down the annals to the 
present time, and adding the index, which is 
essential to the right use and appreciation of 
such a work. It is certainly a matter of sur- 
prise that Hampton Court should have had no 
historian until the present time, but Mr. 

Law, we are bound to add, has taken care that 

it should be no matter of regret. 

The manor of Hampton was the property 
of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem at the close of the twelfth century, 
and continued in their possession until acquired 
by Cardinal Wolsey in 1514. Some sort of 
manor-house existed on the site of the present 
palace from an early date, and there is 
evidence of its having been occupied for a 
brief period by Elizabeth of York; but no 
traces of the building have ever been dis- 
covered, and its materials were probably em- 
ployed as foundations for the later structure. 
Wolsey began to build almost as soon as he 
got possession of the manor, his first act 
being the enclosure of the park and the laying 
out of the gardens. ‘‘ Twixs to bind therber”’ 
—that is, twigs to construct the arbour (in 
which the Cardinal loved to sit of an evening) 
—is an item in the early accounts still pre- 
served in the Record Office. The attention 
paid to such matters as an abundant supply 
of pure water and the safe disposal of sewage 
is remarkable. Some idea of the magnitude 
of the former work may be gained from the 
facts that about 250 tons of lead were em- 
ployed in the construction of the pipes, and 
that the price of lead was nearly £5 a ton. 
In estimating the value at £50,000 of our 
money Mr. Law seems to us to overshoot the 
mark, but not if we include the cost of laying 
these pipes the whole way from Coombe Hill, 
4 distance of three miles, and conveying them 
across the bed of the Thames. 

_ All the author’s investigations have failed 

in mg |  Welecy omne of the architect 

employ y Wo. in designing the plans 
of the palace. The name of James Bettes 





occurs as master of the works, and mention is 
also made in the account rolls of Nicholas 
Townley, chief comptroller, and of Laurence 
Stubbes, paymaster of the works, and Henry 
Williams, surveyor; but we are left in doubt 
whether we should not attribute the design 
of Hampton Court to Wolsey himself, fol- 
lowing the illustrious examples of William 
of Wykeham, William of Waynflete, and 
other mediaeval prelates. It must not be 
forgotten that to a much greater extent 
than nowadays every workman was then 
an artist, and the line which now sepa- 
rates the architect from the artisan was 
a very thin one. There is certainly much 
reason to believe that, although Wolsey em- 
ployed foreign workmen for executing the 
ornamental details, the general design came 
from an English mind, uninfluenced by the 
renaissance of Italian art. It seems some- 


spared | what difficult to define exactly the limits of 


the cardinal’s palace, as it received so many 
alterations and additions after his death, and 
especially at the hands of Henry VIII.; but 
the west front and the First Court or Base 
Court were undoubtedly the work of Wolsey ; 
and the Clock Court, with the hall on one 
side and the chapel on the other, formed his 
residence. The whole structure, Mr. Law 
thinks, was not much smaller than the exist- 
ing one, which covers eight acres and contains 
a thousand rooms. Both outside and inside 
there was a marvellous amount of decoration. 
The terra-cotta medallions upon the gateway 
turrets were supplied by Joannes Maiano., and 
to him or to his school must be also assigned 
the very beautiful device, of which the 
cardinal’s arms form the centre, which orna- 
ments the inner side of the Clock Tower 
gateway. Ofthe splendour and variety which 
the internal decorations exhibited we can 
form but a faint idea. Cavendish, in his 
metrical life of his master, used no exaggera- 
tion of language when he spoke of 
“ My byldynges soraptious, the roffes with gold 
and byse, 
Shone lyke the sone in myd-day sphere 
Craftely entaylled, as connyng could devise, 
With images embossed, most lively did appear; 
Expertest artificers that were both farre and 


nere, 

To beautyfie my howssys, I had them at my will, 
Thus I wanted nought my pleasures to fulfil.’’ 
Ard the furniture displayed a corresponding 
degree of magnificence. It threw the king’s 
quite into the shade, and provoked the 
envy of others besides the monarch who 
ultimately madeithisown. Mr. Law devotes 
a whole chapter to the cardinal’s tapestry, 
curtains, and carpets, and in reading it one 
is reminded of the description of Solomon’s 
“exceeding magnifical” temple. Of course, 
the household and retinue were on a similarly 
stately scale ; and the foreign ambassadors who 
enjoyed the cardinal’s hospitality carried back 
to their own country “a glorious report” of 
the chambers glittering with innumerable 
vessels of gold and silver, and the two hundred 
and four score beds hung with silk, and re- 

served for the enjoyment of strangers. 

Such was Hampton Court in Wolsey’s time, 
and its splendour was rather enhanced than 
diminished after Henry VIII. had laid his 
hands upon it. The royal household required 
greater accommodation, and the tastes of the 
king himself found gratification not merely 
in enlarged kitchens and cellars, but also in a 





hall of grander proportions and new apart- 
ments and ampler gardens. Much of Henry’s 
time was passed at Hampton Court, and— 
says testimony unimpeachable—the galleries 
are still haunted by the spectres of Jane 
Seymour and Catherine Howard, and the tall, 
gaunt form of Mrs. Penn, Prince Edward’s 
nurse. 

But we have said enough to indicate that 
Mr. Law has been successful in finding a 
most interesting subject for his pen, and has 
done wisely in giving to it the most thorough 
treatment. Every page of his book bears 
traces of care, and it will be read with 
pleasure not only by the historian and the 
antiquary, but by every one who shares in 
the English fondness for the relics of a 
glorious past. Cuartes J. Rosryson. 








Victor Hugo, his Life and Work. 
Barnett Smith. (Ward & Downey.) 


Tuis volume appears very opportunely ; per- 
haps almost too opportunely if the author was 
at all desirous that his book should occupy a 
permanent place in the literature of the 
subject. Mr. Barnett Smith has been at 
great pains to bring together the facts of 
Victor Hugo’s life; he has collected a good 
many interesting contemporary criticisms on 
Victor Hugo’s works ; he has carried his story 
quite to the end, and told of Victor Hugo’s 
death, and of the posthumous honours which 
France has paid to her dead poet; and he has 
done all this in a volume published well 
within three weeks after Victor Hugo 
was laid for his last long sleep in the re- 
paganised Panthéon. The final word on 
Victor Hugo was scarcely to be penned under 
such conditions. 

And, indeed, it may be doubted whether 
the final word on Victor Hugo can just now 
be spoken at all. The man is too great end 
too near to us. Not far from seventy years 
have gone by since Chateaubriand, un- 
questionably the foremost French writer of 
the time, described him as an “enfant 
sublime.” Sixty years and more have run 
their course since his Odes et Ballades began 
a revolution in French poetry. During 
nearly the whole of that long lapse of time 
he has not ceased to occupy the position 
of protagonist in French literature. He 
led the great romantic movement of 1830, led 
it in poetry, in prose romance, and upon the 
stage. Passionately followed and passionately 
hated, he was in the very forefront of that 
great battle. Then, as comparative peace 
began to resume her sway, he published 
poems of greatest beauty. When the Coup 
@’ Etat came in 1851, and he was driven into 
exile, he almost literally made the empire 
quail before the fiery shafts of his indignation. 
1 know no such other lava-stream of angry 
scathing rhetoric as glows through the pages 
of Napoléon le Petit. There are passages of 
scorn and pathos in the Chdtiments which it 
would be difficult to parallel in any language. 
The poet was so great that the antago 


By G. 


mism 
between the exile and the emperor assumed 
the proportions of a personal duel—a duel in 
which it was not the poet who bit the dust. 
Nor did years seem to have any chilling 
influence on this exceptionalnature. ‘‘ There 


exists,” said Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘in the great 
majority of men, a poet who has died in 
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outh, and whom the man survives.” But 
in Victor Hugo the poet never died. When 
the man had reached comparative old age 
the poet still grew in strength and vitality. 
The two first superb volumes of La Légende 
des Siécles were published when the author 
was some fifty-six years old ; and these volumes 
were followed, quite to the last, by more 
verse, which, if not fully equal to that in 
power, might still have immortalised many 
another poet—and followed, too, by the series 
of prose romances so magnificently inaugurated 
by the Misérables. But I am not drawing up 
a catalogue of his achievements. J’en passe, 
et des meilleurs. The record is bewildering. 
It seems to compel admiration. 

The character of the man also is grand and 
imposing. His buoyant optimism in adversity, 
his belief in the ultimate triumph of liberty 
and right, his hatred of wrong, his magnifi- 
cent charities—here again he overawes. In 
his great battle against the Empire he stands 
forth among his pigmy contemporaries like a 
hero of old. 

But if he is so great, and so near, as to 
excite in many an almost excess of admira- 
tion, there is some danger also lest those who 
dislike to follow the crowd should weigh 
unduly on his demerits. Like the voice of 
Mephistopheles, croaking discord amid the 
singing of the archangels, so does the voice 
of certain critics, who by temperament are 
admirers of perfection rather than of force, 
break in upon the psalms of the Hugo wor- 
shippers. Such a critic was Sainte-Beuve. 
Such critics are M. Scherer and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. Nor does hostile criticism experience 
any very great difficulty in finding the where- 
withal to justify its attitude—hostile criticism 
very seldom does. And here the flaws are 
obvious enough. A thinker, in the same sense 
that Goethe or Wordsworth were thinkers, 
Victor Hugo was not. Behind his art there is 
no large, sane, reasoned theory of life. When 
we strive to reach beyond his glowing words, 
we get a vague deism, a vague optimism, and 
nothing more. The command of language is 
so regal, the vocabulary so opulent, that they 
often serve to mask what is really poverty of 
idea. And the ideas are sometimes even 
grotesque. The poet’s flattery of France, of 
Paris, would be contemptible if it were not 
so absurdly sincere. Most of his later decla- 
matory verse is unreadable. His erudition is 
frequently fantastic. His tricks of antithesis 
are often painful. His politics, as a practical 
system, are about on a par with those of 
Shelley. 

So speak Victor Hugo’s detractors, not 
altogether without reason. And M. Zola, 
who is a pretty voluminous critic, though 
much more popularly known as a novelist, 
attacks him from another side. For M. Zola 
is the sworn foe of the ideal. He is 
for “naturalism,” for ‘ experimentalism,” 
for facts, for the application of scientific ideas 
to literature. Romance occupies the same 
position in his system that Christianity occu- 
pied in the system of Diderot and the Ency- 
clopaedists. It is the Jnfdme, the intolerable, 
the abominable thing. It is the corrupter 
of youth, and undermines society. Where- 
fore Victor Hugo, as chief saint in the church 
of the ideal, fares very badly at the hands of 
this iconoclast. Even the benefit of his i.- 


fluence on the language is doubted. That is 





what comes of being judged by so rigid a 
moralist as M. Zola. 

And yet when both schools of critics have 
done their worst, how much remains standing ! 
That a great deal of what Victor Hugo has 
written will live for the erudite and curious 
only—has not really in itself the elements of 
life—I hold to be true. Much of it, I con- 
fess, seems to me empty and unreadable now. 
But the residue? That great body of verse 
which is perfect in form, which exhibits such 
superb metrical command over the rebellious 
French language, which lifts itself above the 
earth so readily upon its lyric wings—what 
shall we say of that? An admirable narrator 
when he wished simply to narrate ; a consum- 
mate artist, but not an artist only, for in his 
art there beat that pulse of humanity without 
which art is but craftsmanship; a master of 
such words as move the hearts of men, and 
play on feeling as on an instrument—what 
writer of our time can stand beside him for 
varied gifts? He had so many—the gift of 
passion, of power, of grace, of music, of 
gentleness, of scorn, and, almost alone among 
his contemporaries, of sublimity. He could 
reach pathos by the simplest means. He 
could wield words that drew blood like a 
lash. Surely we who admire him so greatly 
cannot be deceived in thinking that there is 
much here against which fashion will beat in 
vain. Some of it surely wiil live for ever, 
and, with better fate than Tithonus, live for 
ever young. 

Meanwhile, if any English reader wants a 
fair epitome of Mdme. Hugo’s book on Victor 
Hugo’s earlier career, and of the other French 
books dealing with his life—in fact, a general 
account of Victor Hugo—then such reader 
will find his requirements not inadequately 
supplied by Mr. Barnett Smith. 

Frank T. Manzzts, 








Prolegomena to the History of Israel. Witha 
Reprint of the article ‘“‘Israel”? from the 
‘Encyclopaedia Brittannica.”” By Julius 
Wellhausen. Translated from the German 
under the Author’s Supervision by J. S. 
Black and C. A. Menzies. With Preface by 
Prof. W. R. Smith. (Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black.) 


Messrs. Brack have earned the thanks of 
English biblical students by placing these two 
works of Prof. Wellhausen within their reach 
in the convenient form in which they here 
appear. The Prolegomena, published in 
German in 1883, is a second edition of the 
first (and as yet the only) volume of the 
History of Israel, which appeared in 1878, 
being in fact the same work, the changes 
(except in chap. viii., which has been en- 
larged and recast) being few and rarely more 
than verbal. The title that the work now 
bears indicates that it is not a history properly 
so-called, but deals with the questions that 
must be determined before the history can 
be written—those, namely, relating to the 
character and date of the authorities, as 
estimated by comparison between themselves 
and with other writings of the Old Testament 
the dates of which may be assigned with 
certainty. 

The following outline of contents will in- 
dicate the scope and nature of the work. 
Prof. Wellhausen first examines the History 








——_—— 
———es 


of Worship in the Old Testament, review. 
ing in succession allusions and notices touch- 
ing the place of worship, customs respecting 
Sacrifice and the- Sacred Feasts, the position 
and privileges of the tribe of Levi, and 
shows that the differences apparent in the 
three great strata of legislation embodied 
in the Pentateuch—viz., Exod. xx.-xxiii., 
Deuteronomy, and the Ceremonial Legislation 
or ‘‘ Priests’ Code”’—correspond with vari- 
ations of usage presupposed, more or less 
distinctly, by the historical books for different 
periods of the national life. The History of 
Tradition is next examined; an unfavourable 
judgment is passed upon the Books of 
Chronicles; in Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
the importance is shown of distinguishing 
between the older sources incorporated by the 
compilers and the matter contributed by 
themselves, attention being further directed 
to the differences in character sometimes 
observable between the sources; lastly, in 
chap. viii., the two main threads of narra- 
tive, which are interwoven in the existing 
Hexateuch, are disengaged, and the cha- 
racter and aims of each: contrasted. In the 
third part of the work, certain objections 
having been considered, the development of 
the oral into the written law is illustrated, 
the contrasts between the earlier and later 
periods of Israelitish history are emphasised, 
and the steps traced by which, through the 
intervention of the codified ‘‘ Torah,” the 
teaching of the Rabbis took the place of that 
of the Prophets. The rest of the volume 
consists of the brilliant and suggestive sketch 
of the History of Israel contributed by Prof. 
Wellhausen to the edition, now in pro- 
gress, of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. This 
sketch is in the main a reprint from the 
Encyclopaedia; but the author has taken the 
opportunity to supply what was a defect in 
his original article, and has added a section 
(§ 11) on the relation of Judaism to Chris- 
tianity, showing how the Gospel, while pro- 
testing against the current tendencies of 
Judaism, developed the hidden impulses of the 
Old Testament and realised its genuine aims. 
It is impossible, within the limits of a 
notice such as the present, to criticise effect- 
ively a volume raising so many questions, 
and full of such varied contents, as this of 
Prof. Wellhausen’s; a few general observa- 
tions must therefore suffice. Its aim, viewed 
as a whole, is to develope and illustrate a 
theory of the history and legislation of the 
anciept Hebrews which, though commonly 
associated with the name of Graf, has found 
its most able and powerful exponent in Prof. 
Wellhausen. According to that theory, the 
priestly legislation of the Pentateuch is the 
latest phase of Israelitish legislation, and 
represents legal and ceremonial usage as it was 
codified in, or shortly after, the Babylonian 
Captivity. The directions, or—to adopt the 
old Greek expression—Oéwores, which Exod. 
xviii. attributes, on civil matters, to Moses, 
and which, as regulating religious custom, 
appear in a comparatively primitive form in 
Exod. xxiii., passing afterwards into the hands 
of the priesthood, became a system of tradi- 
tionary lore; and this, expanded and gradu- 
ally added to, culminated (so far as the Old 
Testament is concerned) in the elaborate cere- 
monial regulations prescribed in the Priests’ 
Code: This view of the course of Israclitisk 
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legislation is favoured, it is contended, by a 
comparison of the Pentateuchal codes among 
themselves, and confirmed, inferentially, if 
not directly, by notices contained in the 
historical books. It cannot be denied that 
the arguments by which the theory is sup- 
ported are forcible, and that the explanations 
which it offers of the genesis of institutions 
and ideas are often just such as analogy 
would lead us to expect. The analysis of the 
Pentateuch, so far-as regards the two main 
sources, Q and JE (which alone are here 
of importance), is, and has been for some 
time past, accomplished beyond reach of 
reasonable dispute; and in spite of assertions 
still persistently made to the contrary, there 
is not that total disagreement between critics 
which would suffice to show their method to 
be a false one, and the conclusions reached by 
it illusory. "When, now, the legislation and 
historical conceptions of Q and JE are com- 
pared with one another and with Deuteronomy, 
the explanation which appears to account 
most completely for the differences between 
them seems to be the theory advocated by 
Wellhausen. Doubtless, in Wellhausen’s 
volume the reader will come across many 
arguments which depend upon premises arbi- 
trarily assumed, or which are otherwise 
inconclusive; he will also sometimes wish 
that the author would have permitted him- 
self to state facts as facts without the tone 
of depreciation which neither strengthens 
an argument nor commends it. But, when 
every deduction has been made on these 
accounts, there remains a substratum of 
indisputable fact which must impress him 
forcibly, and clearly demands recognition on 
the part of the biblical student and theologian. 
To be sure, the sources of the Pentateuch 
may individually be older than is supposed ; 
yet it seems difficult to deny that relatively 
the most advanced, in both subject-matter 
and treatment, is that represented by Q. 
The real obstacle which prevents Well- 
hausen’s conception of the history of 
Israel from being estimated impartially is 
undoubtedly a theological one; but that his 
concoption as such—apart from details which 
may be questionable and arguments of minor 
importance which may not be ultimately 
sustained—is not incompatible with a full 
belief in the inspiration of the biblical writers, 
and the authority of their teaching as pre- 
paratory to the revelation of Christ, has been 
shown recently by F. E. Kénig, and is prac- 
tically involved in the position occupied since 
1880 by Delitzsch. For Delitzsch, though he 
criticises some of Wellhausen’s assumptions, 
and sharply censures the style in which parts 
of the Geschichte are written, accepts almost 
unreservedly the critical analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch, recognises the double stream of pro- 
phetical and priestly tradition (the sources 
JE and Q), and allows that the latter was 
only finally arrested in or after the period of 
the exile. More, probably, even in the 
Priests’ Code has its origin in antiquity than 

ellhausen is willing to allow ; much reser- 
vation also may be necessary in accepting his 
judgments on some of the narratives in the 
historical books, especially in Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings; but the views which have hitherto 
prevailed cannot, it seems, in their integrity, 
be longer maintained ; and the problem that 
tow demands the attention fof theologians is 





to what extent, and in what direction, they 
must be modified. An essential preliminary 
is here, of course, a thorough investigation 
of the structure of the historical books, and 
of the character of their component parts—a 
subject which in ordinary commentaries is 
singularly ignored; nor should any who are 
able to do so omit to study the acute and 
masterly essay on ‘‘the Composition of the 
Hexateuch,” by the same author,* which 
establishes the critical premises upon which 
many of the arguments in the present 
volume depend. The problems which are 
suggested by an exact and conscientious 
study of the records of the Old Testament 
are intricate and difficult, and in all prob- 
ability some, from the imperfection of the 
data, must remain permanently unsolved ; 
of others it would be ungenerous to deny that 
Prof. Wellhausen has contributed something 
towards the solution. 

The translation, it should be added, is well 
executed, the lucid and incisive style of the 
original being successfully preserved. 

S. R. Drrver. 








France and Tongking: a Narrative of the 
Campaign of 1884 and the Occupation of 
Further India. By James George Scott 
(Shway Yoe). With Map and Two Plans. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts book is a vivid and graphic account of 

the latest colonial possession of France, and 

a record, written in a free and easy style, of 

military the campaigns of 1883-84 by an eye- 

witness of good judgment. Not only in this 
country, but in France also, it will be read 
with profit by those who want to learn 
about a conquest which has cost so many 
men and so much money. The author was 
already known by a good description of 
the Burmese, signed with a pseudonym which 
is repeated over and over again on the title 
and map of this new work. He has described 

Tongking with a broadness of view and 

independence of mind which give his book 

a high place in the literature of the French 

expedition and its results. 

An exaggerated importance has been attri- 
buted in many quarters to the conquest 
of Tongking; and it is no secret that many 
private interests concerned in the enterprise 
had much to do with this exaggeration. 
The enormous mineral wealth of the country 
is gradually vanishing, not so much in reality 
as from the difficulties of working. It may 
be interesting to mention here that the 
country could not, for want of metal and 
other difficulties, coin its own money. The 
work was done at Macao by six manufactories, 
according to the official report of the Por- 
tuguese Governor, quoted by Mr. Ed. Toda 
in his article on Annam and its Minor Cur- 
rency (p. 67.) And it is a question whether 
the native population, which is of a low 
standard in every respect, willever be incited 
to more work than is required for mere sub- 
sistence. The climate is injurious to Euro- 
peans, Even supposing the possibility of 
overcoming this difficulty, it could only be 
done by European emigration, of which 
France has none. Parts of the soil in her 
richest provinces are left bare for want of 


* Inthe Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, 1876 
and 1877. 








hands. Previous to 1789, when primogeni- 
ture was still in force, younger sons of all 
classes in society, having to provide for them- 
selves, did not shrink from going far away. 
Audacious pioneers created for the benefit of 
their mother country great colonies in India, 
Canada, &c. But now where can such men 
be found? There is no incitement to leave 
home when every child has an equal share 
in the parent’s property. 

Mr. Scott shows us in a few telling words 
the condition of the most flourishing of the 
French colonies at the present time : 


**In 1880, leaving out of account the military 
and naval forces, there were in Saigon 1,099 
Europeans. Of these 1,047 were French, 17 
were English, and 12 Germans. The French- 
men were mostly servants of the Government; 
the rest were shopkeepers and the like. The 
Germans and English were the merchants, and 
could easily have bought up the rest of the 
population.” 


Such is the result of twenty years of French 


colonisation. Mr. Scott gives several reasons 
which are interesting to quote : 


‘‘The colony is too far off, too little known. 
No one has an idea of what may not happen in 
a place where the government is so military and 
so despotic. The state does not yet aid emigra- 
tion a Frenchmen who have any 
money at all prefer to stay at home ; those who 
have none might as well stay where they are. 
The Chinese alone used to be looked on with 
favour, and they were masters of the situation. 
Finally, a singular reason is given, which it is 
almost impossible for Englishmen to under- 
stand. Colonists are not allowed to make 
money or ruin themselves according to their 
own good pleasure. The Colonial Government 
mixes itself up in all their affairs. A governor 
can turn out anyone, whether Frenchmen or 
foreigner, whenever he pleases. The con- 
sequences of all this is that hardly a solitary 
Frenchman makes money in Saigon. There is 
abundance of money to be made, but those who 
make it are all foreigners, and mostly Chinamen. 
Tf it were not that the colony is so near to the 
Middle Kingdom, it would hardly have attained 
to the moderate degree of prosperity which it 
now enjoys.” 

An avowed purpose of the late war by the 
French was the opening of China to their 
industry and products. This is, we are afraid, a 
great delusion. China is not the market-place 
for European goods in the future. Its popu- 
lation is not one of consumers which will 
alleviate the over-crowded European markets. 
Far from that, it is the reverse that will 
happen. The Chinese only want to be taught 
and they will be producers themselves, not 
for their own wants only, but also for other 
countries. The future of the Chinese is to 
be the great traders and producers of the 
world. The small wants and thrifty habits of 
John Chinaman make him a formidable com- 
petitor for European mechanics. 

The future of Tongking, which, in Mr. 
Scott’s own words, ‘‘ought to be one of the 
finest in the East, if only the French will 
set about the right way to make it so,” is 
open to foreigners, and specially to Chinamen, 
and not apparently to the French themselves. 
But will the Chinese trust the French, and 
easily forget many sad incidents of the last 
war, such as the destruction of the arsenal at 
Fuchou by a military action which no 
subtlety will ever justify? The plunder of 
the: Summer Palace, which has remained a 
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stain on the Anglo-French armies, cannot 
be compared with this business, since the 
allies did not enter the palace under the 
flag of friendship. The Chinese can choose 
between Germans, English and Americans, 
should they object to their late foes. And 
let us say that Mr. Scott, though well disposed 
to the French expedition and its commanders, 
with whom he remained, and in whose dangers 
he took a share, cannot avoid some severe 
strictures on regrettable circumstances of 
wantonless vandalism and cruelty. When ad- 
vancing on Sontay the French troops took 
several places on the road: 


‘Since then the ‘ Four Column Pagoda’ has 
remained in French hands. When they took it 
it was one of the most magnificent in the 
country. Military occupation and the water 
have, however, converted it into a dismal 
barrack.” 


And read what took place at-the capture of 
Sontay : 


‘‘That was a terrible night in Sontay. The 
Turcos had entered, with comparatively little 
opposition, by the eastern gate, and they 
admittedly killed men, women, and children— 
every living thing they came across. The 
French troops were not so bad, but the butchery 
of Chinamen and crop-headed Annamese (the 
Prince’s men) was sickening. . . . The sacking 
of the place was a terrible affliction, which the 
Tongkinese will not forget readily.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Scott praises highly 
the endurance and spirit of the French troops 
through the hardships and privations of the 
campaign, their courage and the great bravery 
and devotion of the officers. But we wonder, 
should the accounts published be trustworthy, 
if the author still retained his confidence in 
the Tirailleurs Annamites, at the end of the 
campaign, for the present book stops at 
September 1884. He has very hard things to 
say against the Turcos: 


‘‘The bestiality of the Turcos is not te be laid, 
perhaps, at the French door, except that if the 
French introduce such animals into a country 
they ought to muzzle them.” 


And from many circumstances it appears 
clearly that they were not muzzled at all, but 
ran their free course. 

. The author does not withhold his opinion 
on the faults of several French officials in the 
management of the campaign, particularly 
speaking of Dr. Harmand. He has enriched 
his book with many valuable details on 
secondary events. For instance, a chapter 
worth reading is that where we are told the 
hardships and fatigues of a flying column sent 
(unsuccessfully) to discover gold mines for the 
benefit of M. Bavier-Chauffour, a cousin of 
M. Jules Ferry. The successive stages of the 
campaign give occasion for descriptions of the 
country and people. Little need be said of 
trade and industry. Let us point out, how- 
ever, that the author gives some interesting 
information about the inlaid ware and silk 
embroidery work of Hanoi. 

The book is divided into several sections: 
(1) Tongking, (2) Aunam, (3) Saigon, (4) Cam- 
boja, (5) Hainan (the latter from documents 
buried in a periodical published in China); 
and, finally, two chapters on the impossible Kra 
Canal and on the French scheme of an Indo- 
Chinese empire, where the author tried to 


awake from its torpor the late government of 
this country. 





As a war correspondent, Mr. Scott gives us 
faithful descriptions of what he saw. We do 
not want to be severe on him about scientific 
accuracy. However, there are a few mistakes 
which might be advantageously corrected in 
a second edition. We will only quote two. 
P. 48, and also p. 51: Mr. Scott gives 
wrongly the well-known description of the 
Tao by Lao-tze as the explanation of the Yn 
and Yang spiral-arrangement (ina circle orna- 
mented with flames), a late figure of cos- 
mogony he met everywhere in Tongking. 
P. 59: the figure described is not that of an 
evil spirit, but simply the well-known figure 
of the god of literature. 

The book is well got-up, the plans are 
interesting, but the general map at the begin- 
ning is very bad. To resume. Any one 
wishing to know without party spirit some- 
thing of the new conquest for which France 
has spent so many men and millions without 
glory and with so small a prospect in the 
future, cannot do better than read the faithful 
account of Mr. Scott, otherwise ‘‘ Shway Yoe,” 
the author of Zhe Burman. 

TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. By Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. ‘Eminent Women 
Series.” (W. H. Allen.) 


Eminence is a quality which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to predicate with anything like 
exactitude. We may all agree that A. is an 
eminent person, and that Z. is not eminent ; 
but concerning the rank of M. or N. there 
may be differences of opinion which can 
never be adjusted for want of a universally, 
or even a generally, accepted standard. Even 
if we accept such a definition as that of Mr. 
Galton, our acceptance is only provisional, and 
the definition is useless outside the sphere of 
the special study in the interests of which it 
was formulated. To declare, for example, 
that Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin was not in 
the true sense of the epithet an ‘‘ eminent” 
woman would be to make a mere sterile 
affirmation that might be contradicted, but 
could not be profitably discussed. It may, 
however, be pointed out that her position is 
very different from that occupied by the great 
majority of the women whose biographies 
have provided the successive volumes of 
Mr. Ingram’s series. Of the fame of such 
women as George Sand, Elizabeth Fry, and 
Harriet Martineau it may be said emphati- 
cally in homely phrase that it stands upon 
its own feet—that it has been won by sheer 
force of intellect or character. Now can that 
be said of Mary Godwin? I should at once 
answer with an emphatic negative, and I 
should not expect even from Mrs. Pennell 
anything more than a very doubtful affirma- 
tive. Put the question in another form. 
Would the author of the Vindication of the 
Rights of Women, the Historical and Moral 
View of the Origin and Progress of the 
French Revolution, and Maria have been 
remembered at all to-day by the world at 
large had she not been the wife of William 
Godwin and the mother of Mary Shelley? 
Surely there can be but one reply, and it is 
a reply which practically disqualifies Mary 
Godwin from taking a place by the side 
of the really ‘eminent women” with 





life is undoubtedly interesting—much more 
interesting than her work; but even her life 
was made for her rather than by her. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that it owes 
its interest to circumstance rather than to 
character ; but it is no exaggeration to declare 
that had it not been for its surroundings 
the strong individuality of Mary Godwin 
would probably never have made any impress 
even upon her own generation. It is certain 
that her most characteristic literary work was 
inspired—one might almost say was wrung 
from her—by the pressure of personal wrong ; 
and though such an origin may, as Shelley 
implicitly teaches, give force and distinction 
either to a poem or to a work in prose which 
has the subjective effusiveness of lyrical 
poetry, itis of no advantage, but the contrary, 
to a treatise upon so complicated a subject as 
that which was discussed in the Rights of 
Women, which was certainly Mary Godwin’s 
most notable work, if not her best. 

Still, whether she were or were not an emi- 
nent woman her life was rich in strange and 
pathetic interest, and the story of it would 
have been well worth telling had it not already 
been adequately told. It has, however, been 
so told, first by Godwin himself in a bio- 
graphy which is quite sufficiently copious, 
and secondly by Mr. C. Kegan Paul in his 
Life of Godwin and in the Memoir prefixed 
to the Letters to Imlay. Mrs. Pennell speaks 
of these twc writers as her “chief authori- 
ties,” but she might just as well have called 
them her only authorities; for her little 
volume contains nothing of the slightest im- 
portance which is not to be found in the 
above books, with the solitary exception of an 
account of Mrs. Godwin’s last illness from an 
unpublished MS., which, being obviously 
inaccurate, was hardly worth printing. A 
new life of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin could 
find justification only in striking vividness of 
portraiture such as we have in Carlyle’s John 
Sterling, or, in captivating grace of style like 
that of Miss Thackeray’s Madame de Sevigné; 
and it must be said that neither of these things 
is to be found in Mrs. Pennell’s biography. 
Her heroine is throughout very like the ghost 
seen by old Mr. Cave, in which Dr. John- 
son believed so implicitly— something of 
a shadowy being.” Mary Godwin, as painted 
in these pages, is very shadowy indeed. We 
do perhaps get some definite impression of 
her merely intellectual potentialities and 
limitations; but we should envy the astute- 
ness of the reader who could gather from this 
volume any consistent notion of her real 
character. And the writer evidently thinks 
that the personal appearance of the eminent 
woman, and the general impression made by 
her upon those with whom she came into con- 
tact, are matters too trivial for the concern of 
a biographer. We cannot feel that Mrs. 
Pennell herself has clearly realised the per- 
sonality of Mary Godwin. We miss the 
imaginative synthesis which is the primary 
essential of true biography ; and the inevitable 
result is that we do not feel that we know 
the subject of this memoir, but only that we 
know a good deal about her. 

Nor is Mrs. Pennell’s literary style in any 
way attractive. It has the merits of lucidity 


and directness, which are not to be despised, 
but it is altogether wanting in charm, while 
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piece of carelessness or amateurish exaggera- 
tion of statement. An example of the former 
is to be found in one of the earliest pages of 
the first chapter, where the hardships of the 
little girl’s lot are compared to those of Paul 
Dombey, whose brief life—as every reader of 
Dombey and Son knows—was surrounded with 
the luxuries of wealth and the sweet observ- 
ances of affection. These things, it may be 
urged, are trifles, but accuracy is not a trifle ; 
and any glaring want of it exposes a book to 
what may be unjust, but is certainly very 
natural, suspicion. Mrs. Pennell has an un- 
fortunate fondness for these literary allu- 
sions, which do much more to spoil than to 
adorn her narrative. She cannot, for example, 
speak of the affection of Mary Wollstone- 
craft for her early friend, Fanny Blood, with- 
out declaring that ‘‘ it was strong as that of a 
Sappho for an Erinna,” a reference which, 
quite apart from any question of taste, is a 
gratuitous incumbrance because utterly want- 
ing in definiteness of characterisation. 

But I have said enough of the faults of the 
biographer, which are no doubt, due, for the 
most part, to literary inexperience; and the 
remainder of my space must be devoted to 
Mary Godwin herself. It will be at once 
admitted by any candid person that the 
subject of this volume has suffered much 
undeserved calumny, and that she was in 
many resvects an even exceptionally admir- 
able character. A woman who is at once 
admirable and unfortunate can hardly fail to 
excite sympathy; indeed, the combination 
appeals so strongly to our sensibilities that 
sympathy is apt to err by excess rather than 
by defect, to lose discrimination and to lack 
balance. The most unhappy portion of Mary 
Godwin’s life was, of course, that imme- 
diately subsequent to Imlay’s desertion, when 
she was driven by misery to attempted 
suicide; and in contemplating her misery, we 
are apt to forget, as Mrs. Pennell undoubtedly 
forgets, that she deliberately exposed herself 
to the risk of the very misfortune which 
befel her. I am not thinking of the moral 
issue suggested by the story. The marriage 
question is not one that needs to be raised 
in connexion with this matter. The one 
essential point which is missed both by Mrs. 
Pennell and her predecessors is this—that 
the theory of marriage held by Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, and put into practice by her when 
she consummated her unlegalised union with 
Godwin, was that the true and only basis of 
such a union between a man and a woman is 
mutual love, and that when love has died the 
union should cease to exist. It was, of 
course, unfortunate for her that Imiay grew 
cold while she still retained her old ardour; 


but then the very theory had been formulated’ 


with special reference to the probability, or 
at least the possibility, of such a misfortune, 
and with a view to making the best of it. 
Mary Wolistonecraft went to live with Imlay 
without going through any preliminary cere- 
mony of marriage, because she believed that 
the enforced permanence of wedlock was in- 
expedient or immoral; and yet, curiously 
enough, those who are most eager to justify 
her in acting out one half of the theory are 
most severe upon Imlay for acting out the 
other half. The deserted woman, naturally 
enough, set the example of injustice, and it 
has been followed by all her eilisinecs, Mrs. 





Pennell quotes Southey’s saying that ‘‘ Mary 
Wollstonecraft was but beginning to reason 
when she died.” She had certainly not 
begun to reason when she blamed Imlay, and 
considered herself a wronged woman because 
he had acted as he» disciple, and owned no 
obligation save to his own emotional instincts. 
He may have been worthy of blame ; and for 
my part I, with probably the majority of my 
readers, must: regard him as a heartless brute ; 
but I do not think that any one who echoes 
my verdict with one breath, and justifies 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s theory and practice 
with another, can be credited with a severely 
logical mind. 

It has been admitted that many of the 
calumnies which have been again and again 
repeated were largely undeserved, but it must 
be said that the victim of them was not 
irresponsible for their existence. She made 
no attempt to state her subversive theories in 
the least offensive or startling form, and it is 
impossible not to feel that she manifested in 
an unmistakable manner her lack of healthy 
delicacy and true refinement of feeling. 
How can we wonder that many readers of 
Maria ; or, the Wrongs of Woman, regarded 
its author with mingled dread and detestation 
when even an enthusiastic admirer like Mrs. 
Pennell compares the book to the work of 
Zola ; declares it to be ‘‘an astonishing pro- 
duction even for an age when Fielding and 
Smollett were not considered coarse;” and 
thinks it necessary to affirm that its author 
had no ‘‘delight in impurity and uncleanness 
for their own sakes”—an apology which is 
surely more damaging than a score of philis- 
tine or puritanical indictments ? 

The intellectual and literary merits and 
demerits of Mary Godwin’s work are so 
curiously mingled that any brief criticism 
which is not very vague and general in 
character will necessarily be inadequate and 
probably misleading. By cleverly chosen 
quotations she might be proved to be either 
a calm philosopher, with a fine feeling for 
the adaptation of means to ends, or a hot- 
headed fanatic devoid alike of moral and in- 
tellectual sanity. Her style presents similar 
inconsistencies—at one time strong, lucid, 
restrained, at another diffuse, involved, ex- 
travagant. Her best known books—if, indeed, 
any of her books can be said to be well known 
—are not from any point of view the most 
admirable ; and perhaps the only book of hers 
which can be read to-day with uninterrupted 
pleasure and interest is the almost forgotten 
volume of Letters written during a Short Resi- 
dence in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. For 
her other works even Godwin cared little: this 
one he admired, and his admiration testifies 
to his critical acumen. 

James Asucrorr Nosie. 








Life and Works of Alexander Csoma de Korés. 
By Theodore Duka. (Triibner.) 


Dr. Duka has succeeded in writing a very 
readable book on what is, perhaps, a not very 
promising theme. It is true that the subject 
of the biography before us, Alexander Csoma 
of Kérés, was by no means an ordinary man, 
and his experiences were certainly exceptional. 
On the other hand, his biographer has to com- 
plain of his ‘‘ lamentable reticence” and his 





\ ‘regrettable diffidence,” which have led 





people to disparage his unique accomplish- 
ments, and have deprived his biography “of 
much that would have been most attractive.” 
So much Dr. Duka himself is obliged to allow, 
but we may add that Csoma was characterised 
by a certain narrowness of mind and deficiency 
of imagination. Like the rest of us, he had 
the defects of hs qualities. A man of a more 
genial and many-sided disposition could never 
have endured the privations or gone through 
the drudgery that Csoma did. At the college 
of Nagy Enyed, in Transylvania, so we are 
told, ‘‘Csoma was not considered in any way 
a genius, but rather looked upon as an 
example of industry and perseverance.” His 
industry and perseverance were, however, 
truly extraordinary. 

A poor Protestant student of Transylvania, 
Csoma, like so many of his compatriots, was 
early led to take an interest in Asia by the 
idea of there finding something that would 
throw light on the origin and early history of 
the Hungarians. After studying Oriental 
languages at Géttingen, he started in November 
1819, being then thirty-six years old, on his 
adventurous journey. He travelled through 
European Turkey, took ship for Alexandria, 
from thence through Cyprus, Syria, Bagdad 
to Teheran, Bokhara, Afghanistan and Cash- 
mere. Of all this long journey through 
countries at that time so little known, Csoma 
has left on record nothing more than the 
dates and notices of the kindness he received 
from the few Europeans he met on his way. 
It was his intention to go to Yarkand in order 
to learn Mongolian, but finding the journey 
too difficult and expensive he turned back, 
and on July 16, 1822, near the frontier of 
Cashmere, he met with Moorcroit. This meet- 
ing decided Csoma’s fate. During his wan- 
derings he had more than once had his course 
dictated to him by external circumstances. 
The plague prevented his visiting Constanti- 
nople, and cut short his stay in Egypt. In 
Bokhara he had intended to pass the winter, 
but left it after a residence of five days, 
“ affrighted by frequent exaggerated reports 
of the approach of a numerous Russian army.” 
In the account he gave of himself in 1825 to 
the Indian government he wrote vaguely of 
devoting his whole life ‘‘ to researches which 
may be afterwards useful to the learned world 
of Europe in general, and, in particular, may 
illustrate some obscure facts in our own hit. 
tory.” But it seems that it was the society, 
and doubtless the suggestions of Moorcroft 
that gave a definite direction to these 
‘‘researches,’’ and led Csoma to devote 
himself to the study of Tibetan. In that 
study he spent four fearful winters among 
the Himalayas in Buddhist monasteries, 
wrapped in sheepskins, without fire or candles, 
suffering ‘privations such as have been 
seldom endured.” His expenditure was little 
more than twenty rupees a month for food, 
travelling, clothes and wages of servants and 
pundits. At last in 1831, nearly nine years 
after his first meeting with Moorcroft, Csoma 
arrived in Calcutta to superintend the publica- 
tion of his Tibetan Dictionary and Grammar 
—a task finally accomplished in January 1834. 
On these works Csoma’s fame rests as that of 
an ‘original investigator,’”’ a pioneer who 
first made the Tibetan accessible to European 
students. With the exception of two years 
passed among the natives of Eastern Bengal, 
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the rest of Csoma’s life was spent at Calcutta, 
arranging the Tibetan MSS. of the Asiatic 
Society as its librarian, writing articles on 
Tibetan subjects, and making translations into 
that language for the missionaries. In 1842, 
when fifty-eight years old, he was seized with 
a desire to visit Tibet proper. He had an idea 
that in the libraries at Lassa he should find 
the real history of the Huns, whom he of 
course identified with the Hungarians. He, 
however, died on the way, at Darjiling, of 
fever caught by sleeping in the deadly Terai. 
The Asiatic Society erected a monument over 
his grave, which is now placed on the list 
of the public monuments in India under the 
immediate care of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

His fellow-countryman, Dr. Duka, has 
done well, in writing his biography, to 
bring before us the exact work which Csoma 
accomplished. As is the case with so many 
of us, it was not exactly that which he had 
marked out for himself in the dreams of 
youthful ambition. 

Anruur J. Parrerson. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Autobiography of Christopher Kirkland. 
By Mrs. Lynn Linton. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Snow in Harvest. By Miss Ida A. Taylor. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


On Golden Hinges. By Miss Dora Russell. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


Esther. By Frances 8.Compton. (Bentley.) 


Madame Naudet. By Paul Lerrac. (Elliot 
Stock.) 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s new book purports to 


be an autobiographical novel; but under this 
pretext she has brought together a mass of 
personal reminiscences, varied with disquisi- 
tions on a number of topics. It may be 
doubted whether the plan is a good one. 
At any rate, it is absolutely destructive of 
artistic unity. The first volume opens 
like the beginning of a regular novel; but, 
after a short time, the element of fiction is 
practically buried under reminiscences and 
discussions. In more than two-thirds of the 
book, in fact, Christopher Kirkland is only 
here and there obtruded on our notice by way 
of supplying some connexion to the different 
chapters. He forms the link between an 
excursus on the character and position of the 
Jews, which is not unlike a magazine article, 
and a caustic examination of what its advo- 
cates delight to call the Woman question. 
It is not, therefore, difficult to surmise that 
the earlier portions of the Autobiography are 
the most attractive. Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
picture of a savage northern parish in the 
days when Chartism was first beginning to 
make itself heard in the land is vivid and 
interesting. Her account of the large family 
in which Christopher was brought up, of the 
incidental conflicts of characters, and of the 
rough tyranny of the elder children, is also 
full of lifelike touches. Christopher himself 
starts as a boy of ungovernable aspirations, 
devoted to indiscriminate and ill-regulated 
reading. As he grows up, he passes through 
the familiar declension from an epic poet to 
a miscellaneous ‘ pome (through the inter- 
mediate stage of a novelist with ethical pur- 





se), with a large experience of premature 
a somewhat unreal attachments. Finally, 
after traversing many religious phases, we 
leave him as a kind of pious Agnostic. 
Certainly a considerable number of religious 
and social theories are discussed in these three 
volumes; but they are rather discussed than 
worked out to a conclusion. Mrs. L 
Linton’s reminiscences and sketches of literary 
and miscellaneous society are of the class now 
so greatly in vogue. They have nothing to 
distinguish them particularly. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, however, writes with the vigour aud 
point to which she has accustomed her readers, 
if with something more than her usual ex- 
aggeration, and with an unusual profusion of 
metaphorical language. Some of the sketches, 
which are very thinly veiled for the most part, 
are in the happiest manner of the author of 
The Girl of the Period, and are made addi- 
tionally piquant by something not altogether 
distinguishable from personal animosity. 
Among the kindly ones that of Walter Savage 
Landor is, perhaps, the most notable. As an 
instance of the reverse, we may cite the 
attack on John Forster. 


Miss Taylor’s second novel is a distinct 
improvement upon her first venture of last 
summer, though it does not rise beyond the 
class of fiction to which Venus’ Doves belonged; 
that is to say, Snow in Harvest is a graceful 
and well-written story, made up out of the 
complications of a somewhat dilettante society 
that has very little else to do besides falling 
in love. But there is more variety of character 
than before, and Miss Taylor’s grasp of it is 
firmer, while her analysis of moods and 
motives is closer and better sustained. At the 
same time, Miss Taylor appears here and 
there to draw not so much upon experience 
as upon an unrealised imagination of life and 
feeling which might not always be borne out by 
fuller knowledge. Thecentralsituationin Snow 
in Harvest is by no means wanting in interest 
and originality. It is very appropriate that 
Darell Graham, the gambler’s daughter, 
should allow her life to be governed by what 
at the outset is a fanciful idea of destiny. 
Miss Taylor works out the meaning which 
Darell gives to this and its influence upon 
her with much skill and sympathy. Darell 
Graham makes a very successful heroine ; 
with Gerard Laurence Miss Taylor has not 
been so fortunate. The task was a more 
difficult one, but Laurence remains a study 
and not a creation. It is a matter of regret 
that the minor actors in the story should 
sometimes unnecessarily crowd out the main 
interest. Miss Taylor hasa dangerous facility 
in sketching character, though some of the 
sketches border very closely on the conven- 
tional. There are too many of them for the 
slight framework of Snow in Harvest to bear. 
It is also somewhat curious that Miss Taylor, 
whose style is unusually correct, should allow 
herself to write ‘‘chaperone.” She errs, how- 
ever, in company with the great majority of 
people, besides writers of fiction. 


Miss Dora Russell’s new novel is not 
uninteresting, although she has drawn 
largely on the incidents and _ characters 
which form the regular stock-in-trade of 
fiction. Her hero is captivated by the 
pretty face of a rustic love, who returns his 
fancy of an idle summer with tenfold the 
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ardour he intended or expected. Graham 
North is saved from taking what would have 
probably been an unfortunate step by an 
ambitious mother, who drives him into a 
marriage more likely to result in a permanent 
attachment. Winny Riddell, in her despera- 
tion, flings herself into a wintry stream. 


ynn | Here, however, the deus ex machina steps in— 


a dark, military, and unscrupulous rival, who 
saves her life for his own ends. Meanwhile 
Graham, like most other young men, in 
modern novels, temporarily cast adrift, who 
have no particular training or aptitude, obtains 
work on the London Press with little of the 
difficulty that even George Warrington and 
Arthur Pendennis experienced. His voca- 
tion finally leads him to the Soudan as an 
‘‘ especial” correspondent. There the rival’s 
machinations are cut short by an Arab bullet, 
the long-lost Winny is recognised in a wounded 
soldier, and poetic justice is meted out with 
an unsparing hand. As in an orthodox fairy- 
tale, everything comes right for hero and 
heroine in the end; the golden hinges at last 
revolve, and the story closes upon happiness 
ever after. Miss Russell’s c ters are 
certainly rather conventional, and the descrip- 
tions of Korti and Abu Klea necessarily sug- 
gest the columns of the daily paper, on which 
they are apparently founded; but her writing is 
readable and fairly correct, there is compara- 
tively little padding, and the narrative has a 
good deal of movement. 


There is very little narrative or plot in 
Esther, which is a novel of analysis of char- 
acter and situation after the American fashion. 
The opening chapters hang a little; but, 
when Miss Frances Compton once gets to her 
subject, her development of the situation is 
certainly clever, and she has succeeded in 
imparting singular interest to it. The scene 
is laid in New York, and the problem to be 
resolved is tolerably simple. Esther Dudley, 
an American girl of vigorous and independent 
character, has been brought up among the 
unspiritual, but perfectly honest and straight- 
forward, ideas of her father and of a cousin who 
delights in palaeontology and German science. 
Into this life enters a totally dissimilar char- 
acter, Mr. Hazard, a clergyman absorbed in 
trying torevive an ecclesiastical and mediaeval 
theory of life. He is the first person to touch 
Esther’s heart. Is she to renounce her old 
independence of judgment, and to break with 
her old self, in order to enter this exhausted 
and artificial atmosphere of ecclesiasticisr ? 
The conflict is severe; but at the critical 
moment Mr. Hazard makes an unfortunate 
appeal (which is very adroitly devised), not 
to her reason, but to the weakness of her sex. 
But, if he loses the struggle, he carries away 
her love. Miss Compton writes well; but 
there are some curious instances of ortho- 
graphy—e.g., ‘ gayety,” “ pretense,” which 
may, perhaps, be explained as Americanisms. 

Madame Naudet is oa slight, but pretty, 


story of Algerian life. Itis apparently written 
to illustrate the theme propounded in the 


concluding paragraph, and to exemplify what 
most people loosely term the irony of human 
life. Charles Trémond is a pleasant, easy- 
going egotist, the only excuse for whose 
egotism and its fatal results is a touch of 
Oriental fatalism. Contrasted with him is 
M. Naudet, the unattractive man of genuine 
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integrity and constancy of sentiment. It is 
the egotist who wins the love and breaks the 
heart of the girl for whom the worthier man 
would have laid down his life. The descrip- 
tion of the Fox family is very pleasant, and 
we have a feeling for Lieut. Jules Michaud. 
C, E. Dawx1ys. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


The Evagoras of Isokrates. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Henry Clarke. (Son- 
nenschein.) The purity of 1% Oe e and the 
other excellences which, as . Sandys has 
said, make Isokrates a favourite subject in 
German schools to-day and made him a 
favourite in the English schools of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, induce us to wish 
Mr. Clarke every success in his endeavour to 
restore the study in England of this author. 
Nor would it be easy to find among his twenty- 
one speeches one more interesting than the 
Evagoras, or, as we should prefer to write it, the 
Euagoras. Not too long, possessing the attrac- 
tion of a story and the compactness of a bio- 
graphy, it excites, too, the peculiar interest 
attaching to the spread of Hellenism, 
and to the spread of Hellenism among a 
reluctant people. For Euagoras not only re- 
hellenised his own degenerate folk in Cyprus, 
but also extended a similar influence to 7 
térov dAov Tov mEepiexovta thy vigov. That we have 
not more information as to the exact means by 
which this was effected, how the change showed 
itself first, and what peculiarities Hellenism 
put on among Phoenicians and natives of South 
and South-East Asia Minor, is a thing which 
students of antiquity must always regret. The 
other Cyprian orations of Isokrates by no means 
satisfy our curiosity. This field of enquiry is 
one in which archaeologists must work with 
scholars, and a trustworthy book on the cha- 
racteristics (rather than the history) of Hellenism 
in Cyprus and elsewhere is greatly wanted. 
Mr. Clarke’s notes seem to us judicious and 
generally accurate, though we doubt whether 
in § 55 8 tt xphowrvra Tots mpdyyact means ‘* how 
to derive advantage from the situation of 
affairs.” The generals of the Great King were 
too hard pressed by the Spartans to think of 
anything but avoiding defeat: the existing 
situation of affairs could only bring them loss. 
The book is very carelessly printed, especially 
in the notes; ¢ commonly becomes ¢; letters 
are turned upside down and accents omitted ; 
and such mistakes as waidedccos duvcpévns for 
oe duvapévns (p. 40) have escaped detec- 
on. 

The Jugurtha of Sallust. Edited by W. P. 
Brooke. (Rivingtons.) This is an edition ‘for 
the middle forms of public schools.” Mr. 
Brooke has sensibly ahesteh Dietsch’s text 
(wrongly described as of 1880). It is not 
stated, however, that Dietsch’s spelling is not 
adopted, nor is the list of variations complete. 
(On p. 68 Tanam is read for Tanaim, though 
Mr. Brooke does not appear to be aware of the 
reasons forthat reading.) It would have been 
better if the editor had made yet more free 
with the text, and had adopted such conjec- 
tures as make things easier for boys. Mr. 
Brooke even departs from Dietsch at times to 
adopt a harder reading. Still less satisfactory 
18 it to introduce the middle forms of schools 
to questions of textual criticism, as is not un- 
frequently done in the notes. The notes, how- 
ever, are otherwise decidedly and suitable 
for their purpose. Some oolmasters may 
complain of the plentiful supply of translation ; 
but the fault, if it is such, is aptly atoned for 
by references to Bradley’s (so-called) edition of 
Arnold’s Latin Prose, Roby’s grammar, and 
Appendices, We have noticed an occasional 
Omission in the notes, and some few errors. An 





original explanation of ‘“‘‘in utroque magis 
studia partium quam bona aut mala sua 
moderata,’ ‘ in the two men (were seen) the 
fancies of partisans rather than the limited 
amount of good or bad qualities which they 
actually possessed’” (p. 163), is hardly a 
success. On the whole, however, Mr. Brooke’s 
little edition makes an agreeable impression. 


Easy Selections from Thucydides. By E. H. 
Moore. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Moore has followed 
the example of Mr. Philpott’s well-known 
selections from Xenophon, and produced a 
small collection of connected passages from 
Thucydides, which are very suitable in them- 
selves for the lower forms of schools. The 
speeches are altogether omitted, and no very 
difficult passage seems to be inserted. But we 
have ot enough of the Greek along with Mr. 
Moore’s notes to discover that, though the book 
will, as it stands, be useful to schoolboys, it 
might have been made more useful by a little 
further care. The usual Nemesis (or at least a 
usual Nemesis) of people who make selections 
has found Mr. Moore out at p. 127, where 


(‘*1, 32’) he has a note on a passage not in- [ 


cluded in his text, and (what is odder still) not 
occurring thereabout in the full text. The 
notes are too short and too few for young boys. 
The awkward expression in Thuc. 2.70, that 
the people of Potidea arAfrAwy éyéyevvro (not 
éyéyevvto &AfAwyv) is not sufficiently pointed out, 
let alone explained, by saying that they ‘‘ ‘had 
devoured one another,’ i.e., the dead bodies of 
their comrades.” It was the archons, or an 
archon (not ‘‘the Athenian soldiers”) who 
were involved in the Kylonian @yos. Nor 
does ‘ Pallas Chalcicecus ” seem a correct con- 
junction of titles. Pausanias knows only of 
Athena Chalcioecus. But it is by attention to 
these little accuracies that boys are turned into 
scholars. 


Tales for Latin Prose Composition. Arranged 
with Notes and Vocabulary by G. H. Wells. 
(Bell.) This volume is a collection of pieces, 
without any attempt to teach principles of 
writing Latin. The stories—150 in number—are 
graduated in difficulty, and rather bright and 
interesting in themselves: short notes are 
appended to each. For the first hundred there 
is a vocabulary ; for the remainder, the trans- 
lator is left to his memory and energy. The 
compiler is content to give negatives, e.g., 
‘*not infinitive,” on p. 12, n. 3, p. 25, n. 4; or 
to ask questions, as on pp. 25, 28, 94, 121, to 
be answered by pupil or teacher. Therefore, 
in combination with systematic teaching which 
could avail itself of this book to exemplify the 
points already insisted on, these tales would be 
very useful. In the vocabulary, p. 112, consocio 
seems to us a bad equivalent of ‘‘ associate ”— 
the latter is both transitive and intransitive. 
On p. 113, ‘“‘ferri” is wrongly given for 
‘* ferre,” and ‘‘ caerulus” for ‘‘ caeruleus,” the 
prose form. On p. 126, is not “ piget” an 
error for ‘‘ poenitet,” and “resistiti’”? for 
“c restiti ” P 

Summary of English Grammar. Compiled 
for the Use of the Notting Hill High School. 
(Rivingtons.) This little volume deserves more 

m common praise as a concise, but lucid, 
account of what may be called the received 
views on English grammar. There is, however, 
some deviation from the beaten track in the 
treatment of the moods and tenses; but the 
system adopted shares with that of other 
school-books the fault of being based on what 
is called ‘‘ universal grammar,” and not on the 
structure of the English lan . English 
grammar will never be properly taught till this 
is reformed. For instance, our school gram- 
mars ought to recognise the fact that English 
has no future tense, i.¢., that it has no in- 
flexional form and no auxiliary verb which 
expresses futurity and nothing besides. When 








we wish to express simple futurity; we are 
obliged to use phrases which say something 
more than what we mean; and of the alter- 
native phrases which may be used for this 
purpose, we have to choose that one in the 
sense of which the superfluous element is least 
inappropriate in the particular case. In this 
grammar we find not only a “future tense,” 
but a ‘conditional mood,” the example of 
which is ‘“‘I should love.” Now even if we 
grant the principle of this nomenclature, its 
application is only partially correct. The com- 
pound verb ‘‘ should love” has more than one 
meaning, according as ‘‘should” is indicative 
or subjunctive. In the sentence ‘‘I should 
love him if he deserved it,” the verb may 
fairly enough be said to be in the conditional 
mood; but in the sentence ‘‘I told him I 
should always love him,” the mood is indica- 
tive, and the tense is one for which this gram- 
mar provides no nume. On the analogy of the 
other tense-names employed in the book it 
might be called ‘‘ past prospective.” Moreover, 
in the sentence ‘‘ We shall get wet through if 
it should rain,” the verb ‘should rain” is 
neither indicative nor conditional, in the sense 
in which the latter term is defined in the book. 
The rules for choosing between ‘“ will” and 
‘*shall” are fairly correct, though no notice 
is taken of the important distinction between 
the usage of archaising English (based on the 
Bible) and that of ordinary modern idiom; but 
the pupil receives no guidance in the use of 
‘would ” and “should,” to which the rules 
for ‘‘ will” and ‘‘shall” do not in all cases 
apply. Here and there the author has intro- 
duced remarks belonging to historical grammar 
or to comparative philology, but these observa- 
tions are often erroneous. The statement that 
the name of Q means “the tailed letter” (from 
the French queue) is decidedly funny. In the 
chapter on versification the word sextant (which 
means sixth part) is used by mistake for sestett. 
The chapter on figures of speech is rather super- 
fluously full: we do not quite see why boys and 
girls should be made to learn the meaning of 
antonomasia, synecdoche, and metalepsis. Dr. 
Crichton Browne would probably have a strong 
opinion on the matter. 


The Wanderings of Ulysses. By Prof. C. 
Witt. Translated from the German by Frances 
Younghusband. (Longmans.) This volume— 
similar in style and plan to Prof. Witt’s earlier 
books, The Myths of Hellas and The Trojan 
War, which have already been rendered into 
English by the same translator—is a prose re- 
telling of the story of the ‘‘ Odyssey,” intended 
principally for children. The translation reads 
quite like an original work, and the style is 
simple and attractive. We should be able to 

raise the book almost unreservedly if it werenot 
or the outrageously inaccurate way in which 
the quantity of the proper namesis marked in the 
index ; for instance we have Dolius, Echetus, 
Médon, Ogygia, and Pylos. It is explained 
that the intention is to give ‘“‘the ordinary 
English pronunciation.” is piece of uncon- 
scious sarcasm is no doubt deserved; but even 
Englishmen do not say ‘‘Aedlus,” nor, we 
hope, do they pronounce the diphthong au like 
or, a8 the reader is instructed to do in the 
Preface. 


WE have also received :—The Teacher’s Com- 
panion to Macmillan’s Progressive French Course, 
Second Year, by G. Eugéne Fasnacht (Mac- 
millan); The French Handbook, designed for 
Competitive Examinations, by Léony Guilgault 

Longmans); Colloquial French, for School or 

ivate Use, by H. Tarver (Williams & Norgate) ; 
Hans Lange: Schauspiel in vier Akten, von Paul 
Heyse, edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. A. Macdonell (Symons); First French Course, 
by A. Esclangon (Collins) ; The Woodford French 
Book, by G. F. H. Sykes (Relfe); Home Educa- 
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tion in Relation to the Kindergarten, two Leetures 
by Miss Shirreff (Chapman & Hall); Notes on 
the Early Training of Children, by Mrs. Frank 
Malleson (Sonnenschein) ; Recitations for Infante’ 
Schools, arranged by Wilhelmina S. Rooper 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.); The Chief Dates of 
History, selected and arranged for Use in 
Schools, by B. B. Le Tall (Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.), &. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Henry Corton, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, who is now at home on leave, has 
occupied himself with writing a book entitled 
New India; or, India in Transition. The 
following are the subjects of some of the 
chapters: The Political Crisis, the Social and 
Moral Crisis, Native Opinion and Aspirations, 
the Increased Bitterness of Race Feeling, 
Administrative Reform, Political Reconstruc- 
tion, the Religious Tendencies of India. The 
Hindu Joint Family System will be discussed 
in an Appendix. 

WE understand that a History of Toryism 
from the formation of Mr. Pitt’s first ministry 
in 1783 to the death of Lord Beaconsfield in 
1881, by Mr. T. E. Kebbel, the editor of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speeches, will be published in 
the course of the autumn by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. 


Mr. LucteN WoLF is engaged on a work 
upon old Jewish families in England, which 
will relate at length the histories and tra- 
ditions of all the important Jewish families in 
this country, as well as of many obscure families 
possessing interesting histories or remarkable 
genealogies, 


We hear that an edition of Lawrence 
Minot’s poems is being prepared for the Claren- 
don Press, by Mr. Joseph Hall, of the Man- 
chester Grammar School. 


UNDER the title of The Murder of Amy 
Robsart: a Brief for the Prosecution, Mr. 
Walter Rye will issue immediately a brochure 
in which fresh light is poured upon the con- 
nexion of Queen Elizabeth with this tragedy. 
a \ ate will be published by Mr. Elliot 

ck. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a volume by 
the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, entitled Social 
Questions from the Point of View of Christian 
Theology. 


At the end of this week Messrs. Vizetelly 
will publish, in the form of an illustrated book 
for railway reading, a series of articles con- 
tributed by Mr. Charles G. Payne to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and other journals. They will 
include ‘“‘A Spell in a Madhouse,” by an 
amateur maniac; ‘‘A Day on a Hansom,” by 
an amateur cabby; as well as a description of 
the author’s adventures in a pretended search 
for a wife through the agency of the matri- 
monial papers. 

WE learn that Mr. Frederick Locker is print- 
ing a descriptive catalogue of the more valuable 
of the books, autographs, and sketches in his 

ssession. The books are mainly imaginative 
{English and American), and include many 
acarce and early editions of the Elizabethan 
poets and dramatists, Shakspere, Spenser, 
Jonson, and Dekker being particularly well 
represented. The frontispiece is a sketch by 
Cruikshank specially designed when Mr. Locker 
first began his collection. 


AN English edition of Miss Cleveland’s book, 
entitled George Eliot’s Poetry and other Studies, 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, in conjunction with 
Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, the 
American publishers, 





Messrs. J. & R. Maxwetu’s forthcoming 


works include a society novel, in one volume, 


entitled Paul Sterne, by Cicely Powell. 


On August 1 will appear the first number of 
a new monthly magazine called Hibernia, 
which is intended to be of a non-sectarian 
character, and to allow fair discussion of all 
subjects interesting to Irish readers. Among 
those who have promised to contribute are Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, Mr. Michael Davitt, the Rev. 
H. Stuart Fagan, and Miss Charlotte G. 
O’Brien. 

THE Expositor for August will contain a full 
account, from special information, of the frag- 
ments of a Gospel discovered in the Fayum 
MSS. by Prof. G. T. Stokes, of Dublin. 


THE forthcoming number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine will contain the first part 
of a new serial story by Mr. André Hope, 
entitled ‘‘ Beneath the Dark Shadows.” 


THE forthcoming number of Wal/ford’s 
Antiquarian will contain a conttnuation of Mr. 
W. Rendle’s account of the playhouses at 
Bankside in the time of Shakspere, treating at 
some length of the Hope and the Rose 
theatres, and the conclusion of Mr. J. H. 
Round’s criticism of Prof. Freeman’s remarks 
on the founder of Colchester Castle. 


Mr. D. Nutt is receiving subscriptions for 
an exhaustive work in Modern Greek by N. G. 
Polites entitled Studies on Modern Greek Life 
and Language. It will comprise popular tales, 
ballad usages, superstitions, specimens of 
dialect, reprints of chap-books, &c. 


Mr. CHARLES MARVIN’S new pamplet, The 
Railway Race to Herat, describing the extension 
of the Russian railway to the Afghan Frontier, 
and the revolution its completion next year 
will occasion in Russo-Indian politics, has been 
translated into German, and is about to appear 
in a Russian form. 


WE hear that a reprint of Miss Fairfax 
Byrrne’s new novel Entangled (Hurst & 
Blackett) will be issued in America by Messrs. 
Harper Brothers, of New York. 


Mr. EpwarpD ARBER, Professor of English 
Language and Literature at Sir Josiah Mason’s 
College, Birmingham, has now ready for issue 
to subscribers a quarto volume of 456 pages, 
containing a reprint of the three first books in 
English relating to America. The first of 
these is entitled ‘‘Of the newe landes and of 
ye people found by the messengers of the 
kynge of portyngale named Emanuel.” It 
was printed probably in 1511 by Jan Van 
Doesborch, of Antwerp, a contemporary of 
Wynkyn de Worde and Richard Pynson. It 
is also the first English book containing the 
word;,‘‘ America,” in the form ‘‘ Armenica.” 
The other two are translations and compilations 
by Richard Eden, private secretary to Lord 
Burghley, from the writings of Pietro Martire, 
Sebastian Miinster, and Sebastian Cabot, and 
were published at London in 1553 and 1555. 
It was from these that Francis Drake must 
have learned his knowledge of the Spanish 
Main, and Shakspere taken his conception of 
Caliban. Needless to add, for those who know 
Mr. Arber’s series of reprints, that the volume 
is a model of typography. 


THE Visitation of Dorsetshire, and the Visita- 
tion of Gloucestershire of 1623, have just been 
issued to the members of the Harleian Society. 
The two volumes are included in the subscrip- 
tion for 1885, and the second volume of the 
Registers of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, will be 
ready for the members in August. 


THE Grolier Club, a society of book-lovers in 
New York, has reprinted Mr. Quaritch’s edition 
of the late Edward Fitzgerald’s ’Omar Khayydém. 
It is a remarkable testimony of the influence 








which the Rubaiydt seem to exercise over the 
minds of American, as well as of Engli 
readers, that a club of bibliophiles should have 
thought it appropriate to justify their name by 
the issue of such a reprint; but we regret to 
learn from the English ore that the 
Transatlantic rivals of our Philobiblon Society 
have not done him the courtesy of any com- 
munication on the subject. 


Next Monday, July 27, Messrs. Sotheby will 
begin the sale of the library of the late Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, ‘which numbers 
3,737 lots, and will last for nine days. For 
early-printed books and volumes from royal 
libraries this collection cannot compare with 
some of those which have recently been dis- 
persed ; but to many it will possess a unique 
interest as representing, more faithfully than 
in his own autobiography, the wide interests of 
the foremost Oxford scholar of our generation, 
who knew the real value of books better than, 
perhaps, any of his contemporaries. Nor are 
rarities, in the sense of the bibliophile, altogether 
absent from this large collection. There may 
be found the first editions of Aristotle and 
Aristophanes, printed in folio at the Aldine 
Press; the scarce volume containing the scur- 
rilous attack of the Jesuit Scribanus upon 
Scaliger and other Protestant scholars, which 
the Jesuits themselves tried to suppress; the 
editions of Tennyson’s Poems published in 
1833 and 1842; and some of the productions of 
Mr. Daniel’s private press at Oxford, which 
hardly ever come into the market. 


In the note on the Index Society’s forth- 
coming publications in the AcaDEMY of last 
week the index to the plates in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was erroneously attributed to Mr. E. 
Peacock. To his daughter, Miss Mabel Pea- 
cock, is due the credit os that laborious under- 
taking. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


Two Suns of Love make day of human life, 
Which else with all its pains and griefs and deaths 
Were utter darkness—one, the Sun of dawn 
That brightens thro’ the Mother’s tender eyes, 
And warms the child’s awakening world—and one 
The later-rising Sun of spousal Love 

Which from her household orbit draws the child 
To move in other spheres. The Mother weeps 
At that white funeral of the single life, 

Her maiden daughter’s marriage ; and her tears 
Are half of pleasure, half of pain—the child 

Is happy—ev’n in leaving her ! but Thou, 

True daughter, whose all-faithful, filial eyes 
Have seen the loneliness of earthly thrones, 

Wilt neither quit the widow’d Crown, nor let 
This later light of Love have risen in vain, 

But moving thro’ the Mother’s home, between 
The two that love thee, lead a summer life, 
Sway’d by each Love, and swaying to each Love 
Like some conjectured planet in mid heaven 
Between two Suns, and drawing down from both 
The light and genial warmth of double day. 


July, 1885. TENNYSON. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe June number of Le Livre Fisher 
Unwin) contained little of interest to English 


readers except three portraits of Victor Hugo, 
the literary contents of the ‘‘ original” portion 
consisting almost wholly of a hey, Seems article 
by M. Ernest Chesneau on some London pub- 
lishers—Messrs. Cassell, Chatto & Windus, 
Sampson Low, &c. Even the July number is 
partly English and, so far, of little interest to 
us (we are not speaking paradoxically, and 
we refer to interest of novelty only), there 
being an illustrated paper on the localities of 


Dickens. Here, however, there is ample com- 
| pensation. ‘‘Champfleury ” gives another of his 
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Romantic studies—this time on bindings—with 
a fine full-page coloured illustration of a mosaic 
coat, in which Théophile Gautier clothed a 
presentation copy of his own Les Jewnes- France. 
Another interesting (not the less interesting for 
being a little desultory) paper is by the Count 
de Longpérier-Grimoard ; it is entitled “Un 
Présent de Bossuet,” but really deals with 
bindings and book-plates after an agreeable 
and duly illustrated fashion. M. Bernard’s 
article on the National Library in the Revolution 
also deserves favourable mention, and with 
the Dickens paper completes an excellent and 
cleverly varied number. The “ Bibliographie 
Moderne” in both numbers is, as usual, useful, 
if unequal in merit. We notice that one re- 
viewer speaks, not with too much rigour, of 
certain ‘‘fautes de frangais” in E. V. B.’s 
delightful Ros Rosarum. It is almost a pity 
that in the same number there occurs the ec- 
centric title of ‘‘ Miss Lirriper Lodgius” (sic 
literatim). 

THe July number of the Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift contains a study on Prov. i.-ix. by Dr. 
H. Oort, valuable especially from a text-critical 

int of view; a favourable review by Dr. 

orstman of Schnapp’s recent researches on the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, in which 
the original work is cleared from Jewish and 
Christian interpolations ; an admiring notice by 
Dr. Lohr of Dr. A. Pierson’s studies on Calvin ; 
and the usual short reviews of books (H. Was’s 
Plato’s Politeia, Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tisch- 
endorf’s Greek Testament, and -Weiffenbach’s 
treatise on Phil. ii. 5-11), 








THE PROPOSED TEACHING UNIVER- 
SITY FOR LONDON. 


AN extraordinary meeting of the Convocation 
of London University will be held on July 28, 
when the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed on February 24 to consider the question 
of a Teaching University for London will be 
presented by Lord Justice Fry, who will also 
move the following resolutions : 

1. That the report of the special committee 
and the scheme therein comprised be received 
and adopted. 

2. That the senate be requested to consider 
and approve the said scheme, and to take such 
steps as they may think fit to carry the same 
into effect. 

&. That a committee of this house, consisting 
of five members, be appointed to confer with 
the senate in respect of the said scheme in case 
the senate shall desire such conference. 

The following is the scheme for the con- 
stitution of the university proposed by the 
special committee : 

“The university to consist of (1) Senate ; (2) Con- 

vocation ; (3) Constituent Colleges; (4) Faculties ; 

(5) Boards of Studies, with ee oll, as Visitor. 
*¢T,—SEnarTe. 

“To consist of chancellor and vice-chancellor 
{to be appointed and retain office as at present) ; 
the chairman of Convocation ex oficio; and not 
more than thirty ordinary members (including the 
vice-chancellor), of whom six shall be nominated 
by the Crown, six shall be elected by Convocation, 
and three shall be elected by each of the four 
faculties. And if and when the following bodies 
ae, shall become constituent colleges, one 
shall be nominated by the president of University 
College, London; one shall be nominated by the 
principal of King’s College, London ; one shall be 
nominated by the president of the Royal College 
hare ! lame i ~y shall be nominated 

e ent of the College of Surgeons 
of England ; one shall be aoe by the Se. 
man of the Council of Legal Education, and one 
shall be nominated by the president of the In- 
Corporated Law Society. 

The nominating bodies to determine for them- 
selves on what recommendation the nominations 
shall be made. 





‘One-third of each of the groups of six and 
three members of the senate to retire each year; 
such one-third to be those who have been longest 
in office, or, when several have been in office for 
the same period, to be ascertained by ballot. 

‘The six representatives of colleges to serve for 
three years. 

** Power to fill up occasional vacancies. 

** Power to re-nominate and re-elect. 

“In the first awe the faculty and college 
members to be added to the existing senate; but 
no new members to be appointed by the Crown or 
Convocation till the number of Crown or Con- 
vocation members respectively has fallen below 
~ and then only so as to bring the number up to 
six. 

** TI.—ConvocatTIon. 

‘To remain unchanged. 

“*TIT.—Constirvuent CoLiecEs. 


‘The constituent colleges to consist of the 
following bodies in or near London: such bodies 
as may be named in a schedule to be settled 
by a joint committee of the senate and Con- 
vocation; such other bodies being colleges or 
institutions incorporated by Royal Charter, or 
otherwise established on a permanent and efficient 
footing, in which the majority of the students are 
of the age of seventeen years at least, as the 
senate with the concurrence of the faculty or 
faculties interested may from time to time admit. 

‘** Admission as a constituent college shall be 
subject to such terms as. may be agreed upon 
between the body becoming a constituent college 
and the joint committee or the senate, with the 
concurrence aforesaid (as the case may be). 

**The constituent colleges shall be arranged in 
three groups—viz., those colleges which are 
principally intended to occupy the entire time of 
their students; those colleges in which lectures 
are given of the most advanced kind, whether pro- 
fessional, pen’ A or scientific; those colleges 
which are intended to aid the evening studies of 
persons engaged in business, or otherwise do not 
fall under either of the preceding groups. 

“* By the terms of agreement on the admission 
of such constituent college the following points 
shall be determined: The group to which it shall 
belong ; the faculty or faculties to which it shall 
belong; the number of members of the faculties 
to represent the college; the class or classes of 
professors or teachers in the college who are to 
take part in the election of members to represent 
the college. 

‘In a college of the first and second group the 
number of its representatives on the faculties shall 
prima facie bear a larger portion to the total 
number of professors and teachers in the college 
than in the case of a college in the third group. 

‘*A constituent college and the senate with the 
concurrence of the faculty or faculties interested 
may revise the terms of the agreement between the 
university and the constituent college. 

‘No person shall be eligible as a member of a 
faculty representing a college unless he be in the 
class of professors or teachers in that college, and 
capable of taking part in the election of members 
to Som that college. 

** Power to be given to the senate with the con- 
currence of the faculty or faculties interested—to 
diminish or increase the number of teachers in a 
college who shall be members of a faculty or 
faculties; for good cause to remove any college 
from being a constituent college. 

‘‘ The affiliation of colleges to the university to 


cease. 

*‘The institutions from which the university re- 
ceives certificates for degrees in medicine (herein- 
after called the recognised medical institutions) to 
retain their right of giving such certificates 
whether they be or be not constituent colleges. 

“The list of ised medical institutions to 
be subject to the existing power of revision, 
but so that the senate shall not report thereon 
without the previous advice of the faculty of 
medicine. 

*¢ TV.—Facvttigs. 

‘‘There shall be four faculties—viz., arts, laws, 
science, medicine. 

‘* All departments of knowledge in which ex- 
aminations may be held by the university, and not 
included in any of the other faculties, shall be in- 
cluded in the faculty of arts. 





“Each faculty shall consist of—the representa- 
tives of the constituent colleges; the examiners in 
the faculty during their periods of office and three 
years afterwards; such persons eminent in the 
studies with which the faculty is concerned not 
exceeding six in number as the faculty may 
elect and for such periods as they may determine. 

‘* Each faculty shall elect—a chairman for three 
years; three members of the Senate ; members of 
a board of studies. 

** The persons to be elected under the last clause 
must be members of the faculty not being examiners 
in office, and on ceasing to be members of the 
faculty or accepting the office of examiner such 
persons will vacate their seats as chairman or 
member of the senate or board. 

**On any matter connected with its subjects a 
faculty may—make recommendations to its board 
of studies in all matters within the competence 
of the board; and represent its views to the 
senate. 

**V.—Boarps or Srupres. 

‘There shall be a board of studies in each 
faculty. 

‘‘Each board shall consist of such a number of 
members, being a multiple of three and not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one, as the faculty 
shall from time to time determine, together with 
one member of Convocation to be elected by 
Convocation. 

** One-third of the faculty members shall retire 
each year. 

‘“*The member elected by Convocation shall sit 
for three years. 

** Power to fill up occasional vacancies. 

** Power to re-elect. 

‘tach board shall elect a chairman every year. 

‘** Each board of studies shall have the following 

wers and duties:—To consider the recommen- 

tions of its faculty; to consult together on all 
matters connected with the subjects of its faculty 
and the examinations therein and the teaching 
thereof; to advise the senate from time to time 
as to the institution of new degrees or any change 
in the degrees, or as to the regulations in force 
with regard to the degrees and examinations in its 
faculty (without which advice the senate shall not 
act in the said several matters) ; to consult with and 
advise the examiners in the faculty; to represent 
its views on any matter connected with the sub- 
jects of its faculty to the senate ; to make by way 
of report to its faculty such recommendations as it 
may think fit, with the object of insuring svitable 
ond efficient teaching in the subjects of its faculty, 
and generally to report to its faculty on all matters 
connected with its subjects as the board may 
think desirable; to summon a meeting of its 
faculty for the discussion of any matter relating to 
its subjects. 

‘* Boards of studies may, if they or any of them 
shall from time to time think it desirable, meet and 
act concurrently on particular subjects. 

*¢-VI.—EXamInERs. 

‘‘The examiners in each faculty may from time 
to time make such reports and recommendations 
to the faculty or its board of studies as they may 
think fit. 

**VII.—Dercrezs. 

‘Candidates to be admitted to matriculation 
and all degrees other than d in the medical 
faculty without regard to the place of their 
education. 

** Candidates for degrees in the faculty of 
medicine to show that they have passed the re- 
quired course of instruction in a constituent college 
in the medical faculty or in a recognised medical 
institution.: 

**VIII.—Generat Provision. 


‘*Except so far as altered by the foregoing pro- 
visions either directly or indirectly, the existing 
constitution of the university to be retained.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘*DEFNSAETE,” &C, 
Bristol: July 20, 1885. 

I believe I have a right to claim the accident 
of having detected and traced the error of 
speaking of the ‘‘ Defnsaetas,” as the name of 
the West-Saxon colonists of Devon, in some 
remarks which I had the honour to be allowed 
to make when accidentally present at a meetin 
of the Dorset Field Club, held at Shaftesbury 
in J july 1879; which remarks that socie 
printed, with the title ‘‘The Welsh in Dorset,” 
in their Transactions in 1880. 

I there traced the error from Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s English Commonwealth. In that very 
learned and interesting book, the author fre- 
quently quotes what he dignifies with the name 
of “ The Devonian Compact”; and it is only late 
in his work that it turns out that he means a 
short code or local agreement between some 
Saxon and Welsh neighbours called ‘‘ Wentsaete” 
and ‘‘ Dunsaete,” which is printed in the collec- 

sus of Anglo-Saxon laws. The MS., from 


g | authority of Sir Francis Moore’s re 





which Lambarde printed in 1568, seems to have 
been lost, but to have had rubrics not found in 
any others ; and in printing one of these rubrics 
the word appearsas ‘‘ Dewnsaete”’ ; but wherever 
it appears in the text—three times—it is 
‘‘Dunsaete.” This one rubric, only extant in 
Lambarde’s print, was read by Sir Francis 
Palgrave into “ Devnsaetas,” and was his sole 
authority for the name ‘‘ Defnsaetas,” which he 
constantly uses; and he, upon that sole ground, 
constantly quotes the little local code, regulating 
the cattle and property of two national settle- 
ments divided by a stream, as ‘‘ The Devonian 
Compact.” 

Sir Francis Palgrave’s ‘‘ Defnsaetas ”’ had been 
adopted by most historians, including, up to 
that time, Mr. Freeman, ‘‘as the matter of 
course ancient name of Devonshire men,” as I 
presumed to intimate in my Dorset paper, upon 
which Mr. Freeman remonstrated against the 
words ‘‘ matter of course,’’ which, however, I 
justified by its use in his map, as, I ventured 
to think, distinctly a ‘‘ matter of course” use. 
I believe, Sir F. Palgrave’s form, ‘‘ Defnsaetas,” 
simply arose from his adopting the modern 
plural when writing a mere English sentence. 

An earlier paper of mine, ‘‘ The Celt and the 
Teuton in Exeter” (Archaeological Journal, vol. 
xxx.), which obtained from Mr. Freeman quite 
as much generous applause as it deserved, pre- 
sented to him a difficulty—that the Saxons 
seemed thereby to have penetrated Devon from 
Somerset at an earlier time than is elsewhere 
recorded. He suggested that this penetra- 
tion must have been made by a more southern 
pass than the recorded one. I have since pro- 
posed that no penetration of the kind took 
place, but that an independent Teutonic settle- 
ment from the sea was already established 
there, with a ruler known in legend as a 
“king,” before the recorded progress of the 
Gewissae had advanced so far westward. This is 
how it happens that we have Sumorsaete, 
Dornsaete, and Wilsaete, but no Defnsaete. 
The first three were a nearly contemporaneous 
settlement of the Gewissae, by conquest, amon, 
three Celtic peoples whose names, thus qualified, 
they continued. The business of the Saxon 
Chronicle is with the aggressive and empire- 
seeking descendents of Woden; but I believe 
there are outside evidences that Devon had 
already an independent Teutonic colony, and 
the invaders had only to annex it when they 
reached it. They were not named “ saete,” 
along with the others, because they were found 
already settled. THOMAS KERSLAKE. 








EARLY ENGLISH INVENTIONS. 
Patent Office: July 22, 1885. 

I am grateful to your reviewer for raising a 
question in regard to the patent, temp. Edward 
III., for making the philosopher’s stone, men- 
tioned in my article on ‘‘ Early English Inven- 
tions” (Antiquary for July, p. 2). 
reviewer points out that the patent rolls are all 
preserved in the Record Office, and suggests 
that some antiquary should print the document 
entire. At present the fact rests on the 
rt of the 
by Mr. 


case of Darcy v. Allen, as quo 


ty | Hindmarch. With the kind assistance of Mr. 


Selby at the Record Office, I hope to be able to 

t a view of the original documents of the 
judgment in this case, and obtain a copy at 
first hand of the fact as quoted by Sir Francis 
Moore. But itis probable we shall here find a 
reference to the Patent Roll, 3 Edward IIL., 
— ing the original grant of the patent 
itself. 

In the meantime, to show that there is no 
inherent improbability in the patent, I ma 
mention the following grants, the first of whic 
may turn out to be the very patent we are in 


Your | gt 





search of. The descriptive entries may be thus 
rendered : 

1. ree the ae, 3 ng ape a ae 21 
Touchi ringing to the King ohn le- 
Rouse and Master William de Dalby, alchemists, 
with their instruments, to make experiments 
before the king for the Ye of the kingdom. 

2. Patent Roll, 16 Edward IV., membr. 20, 
David Beaupee and John Merchaunt have grant 
for four years to occupy the natural science of 
generating from mercury and making into 
gold, and in like manner from mercury into. 
silver, &c. 

3. Patent Roll, 22 Henry VI., part 2, m. 11 
and 9. That John Cobbe, by the art of phil- 
osophy, may transform (transferre) imperfect 
(i.e. base) metals from their pe kind, and 
transmute them into gold or silver. 

If I am so fortunate as to obtain a transcript 
of this curious patent for making the phil- 
osopher’s stone, it will be printed in an early 
number of the Antiquary. 

T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 


[In connexion with the same subject, Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon writes that a royal licence for 
the transmutation of the baser metals into gold, 

nted by Heury VII. to Sir Edmund de 
Trafford and Sir Thomas Ashton, was printed 
by Baines, and may also be found in his own 
Lancashire Gleanings. | 








SCIENCE. 


Knowledge and Reality: a Criticism of Mr. 
T. H. Bradley’s ‘Principles of Logic.” 
By Bernard Bosanquet. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


Ir is not often that a book succeeds soon after 
its appearance in calling into existence a 
second book specially devoted to engenating 
and criticising its ideas. Mr. Bradley’s 
Principles of Logic has won this honour. 
From the point of view of the public the 
desirability of such a book about a book 
turns on one or two circumstances like these : 
the importance of the original ; the difficulties 
of its argument or manner of expression ; the 
number of distinct issues raised in it. Judged 
by a reference to these, Mr. Bradley’s work 
may certainly make out a good claim to this 
distinction. We may not be ready to go 
quite so far as Mr. Bosanquet in pronouncing 
it an epoch-making work; but we cer- 
tainly esteem it a valuable contribution to- 
English thought. And no one is likely to 
disagree with Mr. Bosanquet with respect to 
the numerous difficulties of the work, or to 
the many queries to which it gives rise. 
While Mr. Bosanquet might thus justify 
the publication of his essay on objective 
ounds, he is able still further to defend it 
by the fact of his close sympathy with the 
aims and spirit of the treatise with which he 
deals. Nothing is more useless, probably, 
than the mutual criticism of mén who stand 
in the relation of philosophical antipodes. Mr. 


Bosanquet is sufficiently near the latitude and 
longtitude of Mr. B to gain a distinct 


insight into his principles and method. Yet 
with this general affinity he combines a good 
deal of independence on matters of detail ; and 
his volume is, in fact, made up largely of a 

resentment of points and disagreement. 
This attitude gives the peculiar character to 
the volume. It reads like the protest of 


a friend who approves of your principles 
and is only disappointed that you do 
not carry them far enough. Mr. Bosan- 
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quet is the impatient Radical who wants to 
push on a cautious Liberal minister to a 
more thoroughgoing measure of reform. As 
he explains in his preface, his object is to 
show “how Mr. Bradley’s essential and 
original conceptions might be disengaged from 
some peculiarities which he apparently shares 
with reactionary logic”—that is, with the 
logic which is the outcome of the present 
hilosophical reaction in Germany. Such 
an attitude, though on the whole favour- 
able to a respectful tone, is compatible 
with moments of irritation; and Mr. Bosan- 
quet, though he preserves an excellent 
temper throughout, comes now and again, 
in his light banter, amusingly near the line 
which divides friendly from distinctly hostile 
criticism. Possibly some will think that Mr. 
Bosanquet shows too much of a pedagogic 
eagerness to set his predecessor right. Very 
little space is devoted to setting forth and 
illustrating Mr. Bradley’s positions. In truth, 
a reader who has not previously assimilated 
that gentleman’s weighty tome will be ill- 
prepared for digesting Mr. Bosanquet’s lighter 
treatise. The critic sets out with some brief 
quotation, and then instantly runs off on a 
side course of independent reflection. With 
this trait, so suggestive of the corrective 
habit of the tutor, there goes another which 
may prove still more distinctly comical to 
a plain home-bred student. Mr. Bosanquet, 
though he professes himself in favour of ‘‘a 
philosophy distinct and national,” is plainly 
among those who hold that the natural habitat 
of philosophic ideas is German soil. Among 
German logicians Lotze seems to be Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s favourite. One almost imagines a tone 
of peevish disappointment in one place, where 
he has to admit that ‘“‘even Lotze” fails to 
seize the essential point. And on another 
occasion (p. 263) he appears to go so far as to 
affirm that Lotze’s assent to a view of Mill 
has once and for all settled the matter in 
dispute. As Mill’s authority does not seem 
to count as an appreciable quantity with Mr. 
Bosanquet, one may perhaps safely read the 
above as meaning that Lotze’s dictum by itself 
settles the point. And if so, one hopes to be 
forgiven for indulging another profane smile. 
Lotze is deservedly held one of the teachers of 
this generation, and the present writer owes 
too much to him to be in any danger of under- 
rating his work. Still, when it comes to 
putting him forward as the supreme arbiter 
on logical matters, one may perhaps be 
allowed to question whether logic was Lotze’s 
peculiar forte. 
_ The manner of Mr. Bosanquet’s book makes 
it hard to give a concise account of its drift. 
It is a series of quite disconnected chapters 
on special logical points raised by Mr. Bradley. 
These are no doubt important, and give rise 
now and then to a discussion of fundamental 
principles. Still it would, one suspects, be 
to construct even the outlines of a 
compact system of logical thought from the 
volume. This is partly due to the huge gaps. 
Mr. Bradley must have seemed precipitate to 
the simple-minded student of English logic 
when, with a fine disdain for traditional rules 
of procedure, he leapt over the initial abyss 
of the concept with its dark puzzles of realism 
and nominalism, and plunged literally in 
medias res by dealing first of all with the 
nature of the judgment. But Mr. Bosanquet 





puts this exploit into the shade by attacking 
at once a question which one expects to meet 
with pretty far on in a treatise on formal 
logic, namely, the distinction between the 
categorical and the hypothetical judgment. 
Mr. Bosanquet has, too, a provoking way of re- 
fusing to simplify and explain. He seems, like 
certain mathematical teachers one has known, 
to count on his reader’s mind easily adopting 
his own direction and velocity of movement, 
which is a little hard on the average reader, 
and seems to imply an excess of modesty on 
the part of the writer. The truth is that 
Mr. Bosanquet has a particularly acute and 
subtle mind. He views his subject at every 
stage in a thoroughly fresh way, and so 
makes exceptional demands on the reader’s 
attention. Hence the absence of definition, 
and of a preliminary indication of the 
direction of inquiry, is a real hardship. Now 
it is a term one wants defined, as, for ex- 
ample, the ‘ideal content” of a judgment 
which is made to play so important a part in 
the discussion. Now it is some distinctly 
obscure passage, or disconcerting paradox, 
which calls for elucidation and justification. 
Here are one or two of such hard sayings. 
Measurement is implied in all counting: in 
perceiving more and less, the less is itself the 
unit (p. 88 seg.). Whenever you specify 
points of likeness you really come to partial 
identity (p. 101); which provokes the retort : 
may I not say that two flowers are alike in 
colour without implying that the colour is 
the same? Mr. Bosanquet is given, too, to 
throwing out pregnant observations carelessly 
by the way, which, though impressive enough 
in their novelty, fail to interest by reason of 
their brevity. Here is one of these parenthe- 
tical dicta :—‘“‘ I incline to think that in the 
analysis of every judgment, whether affirma- 
tive or negative, three elements are traceable 
—the ground, the content actually employed 
in judging, and the consequence, 4.¢., applica- 
tion.” This is highly suggestive, but one can- 
not help feeling that it needs a concrete illus- 
tration. A full explanation of ‘ground of 
judgment” is one of the great desiderata of 
the book, it being one of Mr. Bosanquet’s lead- 
ing conceptions that all judgment involves 
inference, and so some ground or reason. 

Still, in spite of features which provoke a 
smile in the irreverent, and difficulties which 
may frighten away the timorous, Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s volume is an excellent piece of reading. 
It is full of just and penetrating observation, 
and is a worthy pendent to Mr. Bradley’s 
praiseworthy effort to connect logic more 
closely with living concrete thought. Logic 
is only dry as long as we keep to its gramma- 
tical side, the technical distinctions which 
logicians have drawn from an exclusive con- 
sideration of the verbal mechanism of thought. 
In truth, even a wide and impartial survey of 
verbal forms themselves would have saved 
writers from the narrow and arbitrary rules 
which they have commonly laid down. The 
whole doctrine of the judgment as unfolded 
in current treatises on formal logic is vitiated 
by this fault. Mr. Bradley has endeavoured 
to pare away the verbal sheath and exhibit 
the structure of the contained germ of 
thought. In doing this he had of course to 
approach the subject from some point of view, 
and has adopted that of the Constructive 
Idealism which flourishes at Oxford, and 





which we are forbidden to call Hegelianism. 
Mr. Bosanquet seems to be more of a Con- 
structive Idealist than his predecessor, yet he 
manages, on the whole, to keep his meta- 
physical prepossessions well in the background. 
And so those who might find themselves in 
direct antagonism to him on purely meta- 
physical issues will be able to accept much of 
his teaching in this volume. 

The first chapter is an excellent example of 
Mr. Bosanquet’s style of thought. He argues 
ably against a sharp division of categorical 
judgments into those which involve a sup- 
posal and those which do not, and points out, 
in an interesting way, how the hypothetical 
or abstractive element enters into all judg- 
ments alike in varying degrees. The chapter 
on “The Judgment and the Sentence” is 
another admirable specimen of the author’s 
finely discriminative insight into his subject. 
Here, by-the-bye, he is less of a reformer than 
Mr. Bradley, and shows a quite conservative 
attachment to the poor little copula which 
that writer would rudely expel from the judg- 
ment. Like Mr. Bradley, our author does 
good service in making plainer the boundaries 
between the psychological and the logical 
treatment of thought, boundaries which, it 
must be confessed, English writers have done 
much to efface. Perhaps one of the most 
ingenious passages of a highly ingenious work 
is the chapter headed “‘ Alleged Subjectivity 
of Negation.” The writer makes out a good 
case for placing negation on a line with, and 
not behind, affirmation. The subject is a 
knotty one, and Mr. Bosanquet is perhaps 
open here to a charge of using his ingenuity 
in the way of logical sleight of hand in order 
rather to give an appearance of untying knots 
which all the time remain tied; but he has 
certainly succeeded in throwing out a number 
of striking suggestions on the matter. 

If space allowed I should be inclined to 
question more than one of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
contentions. Indeed, a philosophical writer 
in need of a subject might do worse than 
make this book about a book the theme of a 
third volume. The point where the author 
seems to me to be weakest is the account of 
common modes of thought, and current say- 
ings. He does not seem to have kept touch 
with popular common-sense notions. I seem 
to find examples of this misapprehension of 
that worthy person, the plain unphilosophic 
man, on page 97, where it is said that ‘no 
one but an American humourist thinks of a 
man as diminished in quantity by the loss of 
a leg or an arm;” on page 130, where we 
find ‘‘ even the judgment that ‘I am in pain’ 
carries with it some notion of cause or of 
permanence ;’’ on page 147, where the author 
remarks, ‘‘It would strike us as nonsense to 
ask ‘Did Clive marry Ethel’ (in The New- 
comes) rather than ‘ Does Clive’ &c.;” and 
on page 193, where it is affirmed that the 
proposition ‘‘the Scotch crofters are always 
distressed in a bad season,” tends to mean 
what it ought to mean, viz., that none but 
these are so distressed. In giving a logical 
account of scientific assertions Mr. Bosanquet 
seems to be far less open to criticism; and, 
indeed, the illustrations drawn from science, 
in which the author’s mind copes to have 
been trained to exceptional exactness of 
hought, are one of the most attractive 
teatures of the work. James Suutyr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANCIENT UNITS OF LINEAR MEASURE. 
II. 
Coles, Buntingford, Herts: July 20, 1885. 

Buddhist and Indian.—There would appear 
to be considerable uncertainty, as well as 
variety, in connexion with units of measure 
in Persia and India, more especially in com- 
paratively modern times, since the introduction 
of Mohammedism and the employment of 
European architects. 

In Petrie’s Inductive Metrology, p. 129, there 
are given no less than fifteen varieties of the so- 
called gaz, gueze, or. cubit, varying in length 
from 14°9 to 38'3 inches. In more modern 
times the } gaz is also common = 6°93 inches. 
The hasta Mr. Petrie considers to be a very 
ancient Aryan measure, sometimes found in 
Greece and Asia Minor as = 17°9 inches; but in 
India it may be reckoned at about 18-4 inches. 
Another unit is 11°63 inches, which may, 

erhaps, be referred to the Roman foot in 
) er ale buildings in Turkey and Persia, 
where the Greek or Roman Empire extended. 

Mr. James Fergussoninforms me that noancient 
buildings of India are set out with sufficient 
exactness to recover a measure from them, 
which may even apply to buildings of the time 
of the Mogul Empire, when Europeans were 
employed. It is nearly impossible to ascertain 
the length even of the Illahi gaz, and it might 
almost seem that the Hindoos never employed 
any other ‘‘ rule ” than the cubit or forearm of 
the reigning king. Mr. Petrie, however, gives 
the Illahi gaz = 341 inches English = 41 
digits ; and it has probably nothing to do with 
the digit of the early Hindus, which is con- 
nected with the hasta, though it would come to 
about the double of it. 

It is difficult to suppose that the old 
Assyrian cubits of 19°04 and 19°97 inches did 
not find their way into India by way of 
Persia, either directly or indirectly, but they 
may have been modified, or carelessly applied ; 
the sacred or royal cubits of 25°3 too were 
larger. have taken from Mr. James 
Burgess’s Archaeological Survey of Western 
India about 250 measurements of from 2 feet 
to 100 feet; most from early Buddhist shrines, 
cells, temples, and caves, as those of Elora, 
Anka, gi, Badamj, Bhaja, Kuda, Gumli, 
Sana, Junagarh, Navalakha and Aurungabad ; 
say 200 A.D. to 1200 A.D. On tabulating these 
measurements, I found a decided tendency 
to maxima and minima grouping of nearly five 
English feet; giving say for maxima, the Nos. 
60, 56, 51, 47, 42, 37, 32, 27, 22, 19, 16}, 123, 
7i, 4%, and 2°7. After trying various cubit 
lengths, say of 17, 18, 19 and 20 inches, I found 
that a cubit of almost exactly 19 inches suited 
best for a series of most likely cubits, giving 
say 38, 354, 324, 30, 264, 234, 204, 17, 14, 12, 
10}, 8, 6, 44, 24, and 1°7, apparently pointing to 
a series showing differences of 3 cubits, which 
would be bestrepresented by the series of 39, 36, 
33, 30, 27, 24, 21, 18, 164, 134,103, 9, 74, 6, 34, 
from 40 to 20 cubit lengths, where a half- 
rod might have been employed, and for 
the smaller lengths perhaps a quarter rod, or 14 
cubit measure. Here 4} English feet=3 cubits 
=} rod, and 9}—6 cubits=1 rod. From 45 
special measures of dagobas, shrines and 
= I obtained about the same 19-inch 
cubit. 

It is, however, hardly to be expected that the 
same exact cubit or measure should have been 
constantly employed over a period of 700 or 800 
years, even in the same part of India. In further 
corroboration of a probable earlier Buddhist 
unit of about a cubit of 19 inches, I may mention 
that Williams gives the Japanese thuoc, chih 
or cubit = 17°12 inches English, specially used 
by architects. This may have not improbably 





been introduced by the Buddhists more than | 


1,000 years ago. in, in Java, I bave got 
from Raffles perso of old Buddhist 
or Hindu temples, probably free from 
European or Mohammedan influences, some 
90 measurements, showing apparent favourite 
maxima numbers of about 3}, 54, 64, 7}, 10, 
114, 12}, 16, 20, 21, and 30 English feet, which 
would again seem to suit best a cubit of 19°20 
inches, giving roughly say 2, 34, 45 6}, 7, 
8, 10, 13, and 20 cubits. Here the smaller 
measures given by Raffles, e.g., below 2 feet, of 
12, 12, 14, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24, 26, 26 ra ras 1 
avery re r ="; of 2 English inches, 
eesbohly ary igits. At the same time the 
old Indian hasta might also yield for 64, 7}, 10, 
11}, 12 and 20 English feet, very nearly the 
numbers 5, 64 7}, 8, 9, and 15. 

From some measurements connected with the 
Amravati tope, Madras Presidency, I get a small 
hasta of 16°25 inches, for large measures, and of 
49 = 16°0, from a number of smaller measure- 
ments of plinths, tablets, &c., in the British 
Museum. The two large feet of Buddha from 
the same tope measure 20 inches in length. 
From some larger cave temple measurements 
at Adjanta, second to tenth century, mentioned 
by Fergusson in his Handbook of Architecture, I 
get a unit of 17°8 inches, probably the hasta of 
17°82 as given by Petrie as a unit of some 
measurements at the Elora cave temples. One 
of the oldest Buddhist topes in North India, 
near Peshawur, is said to be about 20 feet 
in diameter, which might also indicate a small 
hasta of about 16 inches. From 12 measure- 
ments of old buildings in Ceylon given by 
Fergusson, I deduce a unit of 22°1, which does 
not fit precisely any known measure, though 
near the prehistoric one of 22 inches, and an 
old Assyrian cubit of 21'30 as given by Petrie, 
but it might possibly fit equally well a hasta or 
aratni of 16°5 inches. 

Of course a good dealin these matters must 
depend on the respective dates of the buildings 
themselves, and in what part of India they are 
situated. I have been attempting to deal rather 
with old buildings, prior to the twelfth 
century; and the general results appear to 
indicate a cubit of 19°1 inches, and a Pasta of 
about 16} inches, very near Mr. Petrie’s aratni 
of about 16°6 to 16°8 inches, and also, I believe, 
identical with Warren and Conder’s latest 
a of the old ordinary Hebrew 
cubit. 

Prehistoric Measures of Bronze and Stone 
Period.—The entire question of prehistoric units, 
as distinguished from the older and more classical 
measure units of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and 
Rome, requires a more thorough examination 
than it has yet received. Mr. Petrie, in his 
Inductive Petrology, gives a very common and 
apparently well-established prehistoric (? Celtic) 
unit of from 21°30 to 22°50 as obtained from 
the ruder stone monuments of France and 
Britain, &c.; and for Irish bronze weapons 22°0 
(as from 2°20 inch objects probably). The half 
of this would show a (? foot) measure of about 
11°0, too small to agree with the old Romen 
foot of 11°60 to 11°70 not unfrequently found 
in Great Britain in connection with old Druidical 
remains, as even at Stonehenge. This unit, or 
half unit of 11-0,is, however, by no means uncom- 
mon, and may prove to be of considerable import- 
ance. May not this old Aryan foot of about 11:0 
inches, found in North Europe and elsewhere, 
prove to be the identical unit which in my first 
letter I called the North American prehistoric 
one? On scaling #=—11 into twelve equal parts 
the result is a foot, barely the one-eighth of an 
inch less than my American one, as indicated b 
the Cincinnati double-scaled measure tablet. I 
most unexpectedly came upon this conclusion 
from a quite independent investigation of objects 
from North Europe of the bronze period, described 
by Evans, Keller, Midsen, and Montelius, as 
well as from specimens in my own collection. 





It is, therefore, not by any means imariable 


that there was at a very early period, before 
the superior civilisation of Egypt and i 
had began to extend itself to other of the 


globe, one, if not two, rather widely extended 
primitive units of linear measure in existence, 
which spread over the New World as well as the 
Old, but which also probably, as time advanced 
got modified or mixed up with other units. 

I have likewise found rather strong traces 
of the North American mound foot of ‘254 
metres, as well as the Mexican or old Roman 
foot of *268, occurring in North Europe in 
the bronze age. That the Roman foot is 
frequently met with in ek and occasionally 
even in the East, is a well-known fact, and 
easily to be accounted for. 

The pepearing is the analysis of some 360 
measurements of bronze objects I have collected 
from various sources, and is, at least, curious ; 
probably three-fourths of the objects measw 
or figures examined to scale gave good results 
to one scale or the other, say, to very nearly 
round inches and half inches. 
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Scandanavian objects ... ...| 6| 5/16) 22 

Swiss Lakes... ... ... ... «| 18} 9} 9] 17 

Evans’s Bronze Age, British ...| 14 | 16 | 25| 29 
R. P. Greg’s Collection, Miscel- 

lameous ... ... ss. ose oe] 33 | 30 | 50] 68 

Totals... .. oss .| 66 | 60 |100 | 136 














Mr. Petrie gives 2°20 as an average of Irish 
bronze objects, which would be almost exactly 
“— - yo prehistoric scale. ee 

e large proportion agreei 0 
American 7S a. ay is very pate Fo making 
considerable allowance for accidental co- 
incidences, and looks as though two, if not 
three, prehistoric standards of linear measure 
were once more or less prevalent over a 
very large area. The Mexican or Solon’s 
Roman foot may have been derived from the 
old world, very possibly from an Egyptian 
cubit, some thousands of years ago. have 
largely tried decimal scaling, but do not find 
that the larger inches agree nearly so well as 
those taken by duodecimal division; also for 
bronze objects, a scaling from an Etruscan unit 
of ‘230 mentioned by Petrie, but with very few 
accordances. 

The few measurements I have been able to 
collect with reference to the stone and bronze 
age in India do not lead to great results, but 
may be worth giving. The remarkable and 
almost unique series of bronze celts found 
at Gungeria in Central India, and now in the 
British Museum, give lengths for the larger 
ones 17-27 inches; average about 213, which 
comes very near Petrie’s 22°0 prehistoric unit 
before referred to. The smaller ones ranging 
from 44-8? inches; best average about 54 inches, 
X 4==22; which again is in accordance. They 
have possibly been hammered out, or subse- 
went cut, according to Mr. Franks. 

In Breek’s account of the Primitive tzibes 
(Todas, &c.) of the Nilgiris in South India are 
figured several cromlechs, on some of the 
upright stones of which are sculptured rows 
or series of figures in relief. The average 
width of these rows and divisions gives about 


y | 1:15 metre=435 inches, which divided by 2 would 


give 224, again an excellent accordance with 
Petrie’s 22°0 unit, and four times my pre- 
historic foot. I have also got 33 inches for @ 
number of. objects from modern Polynesia, 
which is, of course, a multiple of 11°0. The 
diameter of a hole at i, in India, 
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in a kistvaen, is also about 44 inches. It 
is doubtful if this apparently old Aryan and 
wide world prehistoric unit of 11°0 inches has 
any connection with the hasta of 16} — 18} 
inches. 

Whether there is moar in common in the 
dimensions of Indian cromlechs, dolmens, and 
stone circles with those of Europe, I cannot at 
present say. The proportion for prehistoric as 
com: with English measurements should 
beas12to1l. Waring gives 19, 27, 45 and 66 
English feet for some small stone circles in 
India, which would give in prehistoric feet a 
close approximation to the very likely round 
numbers of 20, 30, 50 and 10; Mr. Fergusson 
also, in his Rude Stone Monuments, p. 474, gives 
two common dimensions of a class of small stone 
circles as 24 and 32 feet diameter, which would 
give 264 and 35 prehistoric feet. The age, 
however, of this of stone monuments is 
uncertain, and varies greatly, and may even not 
be pre-Buddhist ; but it is very probable there 
may have been some pretty accurate standard 
or standards of linear measurement going back 
to at least the commencement of the Sroies 
period, which are well represented by some of 
the measures I have been considering. 

Oceania.—From about 20 measures of old 
stone ruins in Microlesia and Easter Island, 
as given by Wallace and Palmer, I have obtained 
an apparent unit of either 8 inches, a probable 
span; or else one of about 12 English inches, 
or very near the Mexican foot, neither of 
which however would a with my pre- 
historic foot of 11 inches. But from a few 
measures of somewhat similar ruins in the 
Sandwich Islands given by Ellis, Mr. Petrie 
obtained a unit of 44°65, which would be a 
good multiple of that foot. R. P. GREG. 


P.S.—With reference to the Cincinnati tablet 
referred to in my first letter in the ACADEMY of 
July 4, I should have mentioned that there is a 
very slight difference in the length of the two 
supposed standard inches, amounting for 3 
inches to 4 of aninch., I fancy this must have 
arisen accidentally, and was hardly intentional, 
since for a half-foot or foot, it is not nearl, 
sufficient to give even the prehistoric foot, muc. 
py ee Mexican, a any of Mr. Petrie’s. 

erefore av e len of the two, 
which gives — at ge far as the 
tablet itself is concerned, and for various 
mound objects, such as tubes; and I may add 
that the 7th larger division of the right hand 
scale might have been added to fill up the 
smaller space, as compared with the 6 rather 
smaller divisions on the opposite end, meaning 
merely @ seventh prehistoric inch, or 4 of it. 
A foot of 7x 2—=14 mound inches would hardly 
be a likely one, though it would come within 
of an inch of Mr. Petrie’s mound builder’s foot 
unit of 12°60, and would fairly measure a very 
long stone tube of 12}§ inches in the Salisbury 
= but no other object that I have come 

8s. 

With respect to Mr. Petrie’s unit of 12°60 
for the larger mound measures, I am now 
investigating it more particularly. It measures 
no small objects, however, and so far, I think, 
with a few exceptions, does not give such good 
results as my own unit of 10-0 fin lish inches. 
Mr. Brinton of Philadelphia states that in 1881 
Prof. McGee applied Petrie’s arithmetical 
system of inductive metrology to a lar 
number of mound measures of Iowa, with the 
result of a common standard of 25°716 English 
inches; that is=32 of my mound inches, or 
very nearly 10x 3= 30; ing pretty well 
with Col. Whittesley’s conclusion that for the 
, © mound works, 30 inches was about the 
ength, or was one of the multiples of the metrical 
standard employed. For various reasons it 
may even be doubted whether any small unit, 
= too strictly scientific method, will be found 

&ive uniformly satisfactory results for these 





mound measures of North America. The mere 
circumference or diameter must necessarily have 
varied with the height, as far as mere mounds 
were concerned, which ranged from 10 to 100 
feet ; it is not unlikely, too, that in construct- 
ing their enclosed ‘‘ sacred” areas, they may not 
have sometimes intended to construct a circle, 
say, to measure to a certain square area, or the 
reverse, in which case too much importance 
should not be attached to the circumstance 
that a circle diameter of exactly 1,050 feet 
should = 1,000 of Mr. Petrie’s unit, on which 
he lays much stress, and which, according to 
my scale of 12 to 10, would show 1,300 feet—a 
less likely round number perhaps. There are, 
however, no fewer than eight cases, where no 
equal squares are in question, given by Squier and 
Davis as having the diameter of 250 feet, which 
would give exactly 300 of my raound feet, and 
a much more likely number than Mr. Petrie’s 
unit would give, viz. 240. Quite probably, too, 
all North American mound measures cannot be 
dealt with by one unit of measure only. Those 
in the lower Misisippi Valley may be found, 

haps, to give more purely Mexican measures. 

e pyramid of Teotihuacan has a gallery of 
157 feet long = 160 feet, springing from a 
height from base of 69 feet = 70-71 feet. That 
of Cholula, of 1,450 feet square, would give 
1,500, and that of Sonora of 4,350 feet exactly 
= 4,500, according to Solon’s foot unit. 

I purpose to examine more thoroughly Mr. 
Petrie’s units of 6°76 and 10°65, as applied 
to Mexican and Central American measures. 
Of those from Peru, Copan and Palenque, I 
think that there Mr. Petrie’s units may be the 
best. For Aztec Mexico itself, I do not 
find that they suit so well as Solon’s foot 
of 11°70. The body of the great temple at 
Tiahuanaco, in Peru, is given by Squier as 
388 x 445, which, with 2 or 3 per cent. added, 
would give 400x450. Avcircularstone-building 
near Cuzco, in Peru, of 24 feet internal diameter, 
and one in Central America of 48 English feet, 
look very like 25 and 50 feet, by my Mexican 
measurement. 

Dr. Brinton also states that Senor Almarez, 
in 1864, specially determined the probable old 
metrical standard for the ruins of Teotihuacan, 
and made it about 0°8 metre = 31°5 inches, 
which is not far from Mr. Petrie’s for Central 
America and Copan if 10°65 x 3 = 31°95; 
though it is also very near an even } of the 
Octacatl, to which I have previously referred. 

There is, doubtless, room for further investiga- 
tion in respect to these old American measures. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


4] Mr. ALEXANDER Warr has been for many 


months engaged in writing a practical treatise 
on the electro-deposition of metals, including 
the electrolytic refining of copper and other 
metals and treatment of ores. The work, being 
now complete, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. 

THE fourteenth meeting of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
will take on August 12, at Grenoble, 
under the presidency of M. Verneuil, member 
of the Academy of Medicine. The public 
lectures will be on ‘‘The New Gallery of 
Palaeontology in the Paris Museum,” by M. 
Cotteau, and on ‘The Victualling of France,” 
by M. Rochard. Numerous excursions will 
take place in the Alps as far as Chambery. 

Mr. JuKES-BRowNE, who is engaged in the 
preparation of a manual of Historical Geology, 
has contributed to the current number of the 
Geological Magazine a scheme of classification 
of the stratified rocks. Its chief novelty con- 
sists in the arrangement of the Tertiary strata in 
two groups: a lower, including the and 





| Oligocene beds, for which he proposes the name 





of the Hantonian System, since it is well de- 
veloped in the Hampshire basin; and an upper 
group, comprising the Pliocene and Pleistocene, 
which he unites under the name of the Jcenian 
system, in allusion to their development in East 
Anglia, the country of the Iceni. For the 
Lower Greensand he suggests the name Vectian, 
in reference to Forbes’s work in the Isle of 
Wight. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

ProF. TERRIEN DE LA CoUPERIE has con- 
tributed an important paper to the forthcoming 
part of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on ‘The Beginnings of Writing in and around 
Tibet.” It is divided in four parts: (1) Em- 
bryo Writings; (2) Writings impeded and 
decayed ; (3) Mo-so Hieroglyphic Writing of 
Tibeto-China, with three plates; (4) Alphabet 
in Tibet. 

Orro Sconvuuze, the Oriental publisher of 
Leipzig, announces for issue by subscription an 
edition of the Buch Al-Chazari of Abu-i-Hasan 
Jehuda Hallewi, by Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld. 
It will contain the original Arabic text, in 
square Hebrew characters, from the unique MS, 
in the Bodleian Lib ; and also the Hebrew 
translation of Jehuda ibn Tibbon, which is pre- 
served in five MSS. which have all been col- 
lated for the purpose, together with critical 
notes. The publication will be in two parts, at 
the price of 5 marks each. 


THE next volume in the ‘‘ Library of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry,” published by Messrs. Ginn & 
Co., of Boston, will be an edition of the Legend 
of St. Andrew, by Prof. W. M. Baskervill, of 
Vanderbilt University. The text is based upon 
a collation of the Vercelli MS. expressly made 
for this edition by Prof. R. P. Wiilcker, of 
Leipzig; and a full glossary will be given. 

Mr. D. Nutr has received from Athens 
copies of a new edition, with elaborate com- 
mentary extending to upwards of one hundred 
pages, of the Antigone of Sophocles. 


THE Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie contains 
a review by E. Mogk of the first of the 
fifth volume (published in 1883) of the late 
Karl Miillenhoff’s Deutsche Altertumskunde. 
This instalment of Millenhoff’s t work 
deals principally with questions of Scandina- 
vian literature and mythology, and was pub- 
lished out of its proper course (the first volume 
being the only other portion of the book which 
has appeared) by way of a counterblast to the 
theories of Bang and Bugge on Norse m - 
lo Herr Mogk expounds in some detail, 
and in general with warm approval, Miillen- 
hoff’s analysis of the text of the Havamdl and 
the Voélusp4, contrasting it with that given by 
Vi m, which he stigmatises as arbitrary 
and subjective. Among many other interestin 
points in the article is the suggestion (borrow 
from Gislason) that the word Edda means ars 
poetica, being derived from 6%r, poetry, to 
v—— it is related as stedda to st63, and ledda 
to 166, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


Epvcation Soctety.—(Monday, July 13.) 
Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., in the Chair.—Mr. Fleay 
read a paper on ‘‘ Musical Harmonies.”” The pur- 
pose was chiefly to call attention to the important 
modifications of Mr. A. J. Ellis’s duodene theory 
as contained in the forthcoming new edition of his 
translation of Helmholtz’ great work: to advocate 
the use of D as a central starting-point instead of 
Cin book theoretic investigation; and especially 
to point out the need of a more perfect instrument 
than the twelve-note piano as an accompaniment 
for singers. Mr. Fleay advocated the introduction 
of a nineteen-note piano. He concluded with an 
ceaching ‘sa tnvalving sppeoximedloa, AyUimty, 

i as inv app. » 5 7 
and the connexion of art with science. 
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FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Geo, Rexs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Life and Reminiscences of Gustave Doré. By 
Blanche Roosevelt. (Sampson Low.) 


Ir would be in vain to deny that Miss Roose- 
velt has written an amusing book, but it is 
impossible not to wish that it were less 
amusing, and therefore less likely to find 
readers. Better still, indeed, had it never 
been written ; for, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, the biographer has done her 
“level best”? to be-little the hero of her 
choice. Every foible of dear Doré’s generous 
and impulsive character is paraded and em- 
phasised in her pages; every chagrin that he 
would have locked up most jealously in his 
own breast is exposed to public view. Not 
even his tears are sacred. We know well 
enough that he was a disappointed man. We 
know that he was more than indifferent to 
his successes as a designer, and that it was 
his dearest ambition to be accepted at his own 
valuation as an historical painter. We know 
that he believed implicitly in his right to 
such recognition, and that—unable to see his 
pictures as others saw them—he to the last 
deemed himself unjustly neglected by the 
press and the public of Paris. But is it neces- 
sary, or kind, or delicate, to insist on these 
points through the best part of 500 pages of 
letterpress? Is it well to recur again and 
again to the fact that he ‘‘brooded and 
fretted,” that he felt himself to be ‘ mis- 
understood and unappreciated,” that he was 
‘sore to his heart’s core,’’ and that he con- 
ceived ‘‘every unfavourable criticism to have 
been inspired by personal enmity”? Miss 
Roosevelt is never weary of this theme, nor 
of dilating upon the causes which led up to 
what she calls the ‘pitiful delusion” of his 
life. Those causes are not far to seek. 
Doré’s genius was too precocious, and his 
first successes were too easily achieved. He 
Was earning money and winning popularity 
when he ought to have been studying the 
rudiments of his art. He consequently never 
mastered, or sought to master, that ele- 
mentary knowledge, the possession of which 
was essential to the fulfilment of his hopes. 
He had in him the making of a very great 
painter—of, perhaps, one of the very greatest 
painters that the world ever beheld. He 
had imagination, unbounded audacity; a 
wonderful sense of space, of motion, of 
multitudinousness ; and an unlimited capacity 
for drawing anything and everything that 
came in his way. Men and animals, build- 
ings and boats, sea and shore, forest and 
mountain and cloud, were alike familiar to 
his pencil. All he needed was training. 
With perspective and anatomy at his fingers’ 
ends, with a sound knowledge of colour and 
a juster perception of form, he might have 
scaled the highest heaven of invention. 
Wanting these, he was fore-doomed to failure. 
His ‘Christ leaving the Praetorium’”’ is, 
take it for all in all, the nearest approach to 
a really great picture that Doré ever painted. 
Its faults of colour are comparatively few, and 
as a composition it has very great merit. But 
the cross is out of perspective, and one or two 
of the Roman soldiers in the foreground are 
glaringly out of drawing. He was himself 





probably quite unconscious of these errors, 
and not one of his friends, however intimate, 
would have ventured to point them out to 
him; yet they are errors which could not by 
any possibility have occurred in the work of 
a man who had devoted even so little as two 
years to the life-school at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts or two weeks to the study of perspective. 
As with ‘‘ Christ leaving the Praetorium” so 
it is with the rest of his historical paintings. 
There is always something which betrays the 
unlearned hand, and that something is fatal. 
So much it will be necessary for every 
biographer of Doré to admit, and for every 
reader to know. To suppress this plain and 
simple truth would be to withhold the key to 
the enigma of Doré’s life. But let it be said 
once, and no more. 

Again, it is true enough that Doré was 
worshipped by his mother, and that he lived 
surrounded by a circle of devoted friends. 
The man was so affectionate, so gifted, so 
generous, that he naturally and inevitably 
became the centre of a little social system of 
his own. His hospitality was unbounded, 
and his fortune was as large as his heart. It 
is also true that he was an admirable 
gymnast, and that he was wont, in his mer- 
riest moods, to perform all sorts of unexpected 
feats of strength and skill; but we do not 
need to be told upon every other page that he 
walked on his hands and stood upon his head, 
that he was ‘spoiled at home and petted in 
society,”’ that he was “ volatile and fantastic,” 
a creature all ‘‘ waywardness, boyishness, 
flightiness,”’ and the like. Still less tolerable 
is it to find him constantly labelled as ‘ this 
spoiled child,” ‘this schoolboy artist,” his 
mother’s ‘‘ enfant terrible,” &c., &c.—phrases 
which recur at short intervals with ‘ most 
damnable iteration,” and which, apart from 
their bad taste, convey an entirely false 
impression. 

It is only just, however, to note that Miss 
Roosevelt, when she most offends, but reflects 
the tone of her authorities, and that many of 
the long-forgotten anecdotes which she has 
been at so much pains to collect are not a 
little apocryphal. Some of these are quite in- 
compatible with my own knowledge of Doré’s 
opinions, and some I can correct out of letters 
addressed to myself. Doré, having declined 
an imperial invitation to accompany the 
Emperor and Empress to Egypt on the occasion 
of the opening of the Suez Canal, is made 
to say that he dreads new impressions, that he 
is ‘* too old to attempt new departures in art,” 
and that, ‘‘ in the interest of his fortune,” he 
is resolved not to indulge himself ‘in the 
luxury of visiting strange and fascinating 
countries” (pp. 358-9). But I have in my 
possession a letter in which, apropos of some 
journey of my own, he says how he ever 
looks forward to a life of greater freedom and 
leisure, when he too shall see not only the 
places which I had recently visited, but others 
yet more distant. And then he sketches the 
grand tour that he means by-and-by to make— 
Egypt, India, Persia, China, North and South 
America, and the islands of the Southern 
Pacific. I regret that I cannot quote this 
interesting letter verbatim, but I am writing 
away from home, and relying upon memory. 
As for ‘‘the interest of his fortune,” it is a 
phrase and a sentiment utterly foreign to his 
nature. Against another long anecdote— 





three pages in length, which recounts how at 
one time Doré neither ate, drank, nor slept, 
but was utterly broken down, ‘‘like a wretch 
on the very verge of distraction and suicide,” 
because he had not yet received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour (pp. 224-6)—I must enter 
an earnest protest. No man was less eager 
for honours of the kind, or more indifferent 
to the decorations conferred upon him. His 
surprise was great when, on his first intro- 
duction to a brilliantly lighted London 
drawing-room, he found himself in the midst 
of a crowd of ribbons and orders. ‘‘ Tiens!”’ 
he said, naively, ‘‘the men wear their 
decorations! We do not do so in Paris.” To 
this I retorted that he himself had the red 
rosette in his buttonhole. ‘‘ True,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘ but it is only the rosette, and we all 
wear it. It is the rule. A man who did 
not wear it would be supposed not to have it; 
and not to have it, when one has attained a 
certain position, would imply some disgrace 
—some blot upon one’s character. But 
these ribbons and stars... bah! I have 
a whole string of them, but I never put 
them on. They are too common. On les 
donnent aux dentistes.’ I tried in vain 
to make him understand that our English 
honours were not so cheaply bestowed, and 
that the Garter, the Bath, and the Star of 
India were not precisely the kind of rewards 
with which royalty in this country recognises 
the merits of ‘ painless dentistry.” I may 
mention in this connexion that it was not, as 
Miss Roosevelt states, ‘‘at a dinner-party 
given in his honour” that Doré made his début 
in London society, but at this very evening 
party; and that it was I who had the 
pleasure of taking him there, and of present- 
ing him to his hostess. The dinner-party 
took place later. Again, it is incorrect to say 
of Doré’s violin-playing that it ‘lacked that 
technical perfection which practice and ex- 
perience alone can give”’ (p. 140). His playing 
was that of a master—fiery, impassioned, and 
remarkable for verve and brilliancy rather than 
for ‘‘ beautiful smoothness of execution.” 
Were I to be asked who, among all the violin- 
ists I have heard, came nearest to Joachim in 
fulness and richness of tone, I should reply, 
‘‘ Gustave Doré.” As to his alleged jealousy 
of Meissonier and Gérdme, I take leave to 
doubt it im toto. His admiration of good 
work from whatsoever hand was always frank 
and generous. I remember showing him one 
day a pile of Japanese picture-books which I 
had just bought and brought home. He 
looked through them silently, intently; then 
turned back and looked through them again. 
One picture of a zebra on a hill-top, with an 
elaborate study of weeds in the foreground 
and a lake and mountains in the distance, 
especially fascinated him. ‘Grand Dieu!” 
he said at last. ‘‘ Ces Japonais—ils sont plus 
forts que nous!” 

Miss Roosevelt's book is chiefly valuable 
for the many reproductions of Doré’s early 
sketches which it contains. Most of these 
are from copy-books and drawing-books, and 
some date from the fifth year of the artists 
life. The ‘‘ Calypso” series is wonderfully 
comic ; and three or four studies of Strasbourg 
peasants, done at about ten years of age, are 
as characteristic and forcible as any of his 
maturer sketches. By far the best thing 


here, however, is an excellent wood-engraving 
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from Doré’s portrait of his old nurse Francoise, 
done in 1880. It is one of his happiest efforts, 
and one which, as the author truly says, 
“earned him many compliments from the 
most famous masters and critics in Paris.” 

The frontispiece, which represents Doré in 
the act of illustrating some work, his pencil 
momentarily stayed and his eyes intent upon 
the text of his author, is evidently from a 
photograph. But the likeness is bad, and, 
like Miss Roosevelt’s biography, it dwarfs and 
vulgarises the original. 

Ametia B. Epwarps. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A CENTURIAL STONE AT CHESTER. 
Parkgate Road, Chester: July 16, 1835. 
The Roman tablet of which I now submit a 
new reading is the first inscription of a cen- 
turial nature recorded as having been found 
here. According to Hemingway (i. 396), it came 
to light “‘ on the 25th of May, 1748, in a garden 
belonging to Mr. Kenrick, on the banks of the 
Dee; it was subsequently in possession of the 
late Mr. Ogden, and fixed at the end of his 
garden-wall in John street.” Afterwards it 
became the property of the Dean and Chapter, 
and has for some time been preserved in the 
chapter house of the cathedral. Last year it 
was exhibited at a meeting of the Chester 
Archaeological Society by the dean, Dr. J. S. 
Howson, who has since generously presented it 
to the society’s Museum, where it rests in com- 
pany with some other stones relating to various 
Centuriae of the Twentieth Legion. Having of 
late made a few memoranda of our Roman in- 
scriptions, with the object of forming a small 
Catalogue for the use of the Chester Society, 
this stone, among the rest, came under my 
notice, and I have thus been enabled to ex- 
amine it carefully. The tablet is, as nearly as 
possible, in a perfect state. The inscription, 
which consists of two lines, is fairly well 
executed, and is enclosed within a classic label 
or ansated border. Though it has been re- 
peatedly noticed by antiquarian writers, yet, 
strange to say, not a single reliable interpreta- 
tion has been arrived at. This is partly due to 
amisconception of the lettering, and of the pur- 
poses for which the stone was designed. But 
the greatest mistake of all has been occasioned 
by the presence of a supposed “‘ omega ” that 
occurs after the word MAXIMI, near the end of 
the second line. Now this is, I feel convinced, 
nothing more than an ordinary leaf-shaped point 
or stop, such as may be seen on many Roman 
inscriptions, The stalk of the leaf happens to 
be rather worn and obscure; this, and an injury 
(probably caused by the pick or spade at the 
time of discovery), which forms an additional 
stroke in an opposite direction to its curved 
apex, have made it assume somewhat the ap- 
pearance of one form of this Greek letter placed 
in a slanting direction, thusa—2. To make this 
still more apparent I have made a reduced 
7 s sketch, from which the ac- 
7 companying woodcut is 
=: taken. And so, for over a 
hundred years, has this un- 
fortunate stone proved a 
literal stumbling block to 
epigraphists, who, instead 
‘ of subjecting it to critical 
mspection, have accepted the readings of 
others, and by suggesting interpretations for 
& character which never existed, have conse- 
quently given rise to false data. The lettering 
18 as follows :— 


COH:I: >OCRATI| 
MAXIMI-+ L-A-P| 


And may be read :—Cohortis Primae. Centuria 
















Ocrati Maximi. Limes millium pedum: ‘The 
Century of Ocratus Maximus of the First Co- 
hort. The limit of one thousand feet.” The final 
letter has, in some instances, been expanded 
to passuum, apparently from the erroneous idea 
that the tablet was set up to record the forma- 
tion of this length of a road. Indeed, such an 
explanation will not accord with the known 
use of these stones, as a thousand paces (or 
Roman mile) would indicate the restoration of 
the entire city walls, in which they were 
undoubtedly inserted, for this would rest on the 
assumption that the early walls were capable 
of such extensive reparations, which from the 
comparatively small size of Deva is clearly a 
mistake. These legionary inscriptions no doubt 
often came together in pairs, each stone having 
reference to the masonry of which it formed a 
part. Those on which the name of the officer 
(centurion) alone appears, may be regarded as 
tablets set up at the commencement of the 
work; while others, like the above. bearing in 
addition the number of feet executed, would be 
the terminal ones, which thus marked the extent 
and direction of the limes. This is brought 
forward merely as a suggestion, to be applied 
to the more important lengths of walling, 
for it has not yet been confirmed by the 
finding of duplicate tablets. Perhaps in minor 
repairs, one stone roughly carved with the 
name of the century would suffice. It is 
interesting to compare our local tablets with 
some‘ from the Great Northern Wall of 
Hadrian, which are larger, and in many 
cases very elaborately ornamented. Reference 
is here made to those erected by the 
Vewillarii of the Devan Legion, which have 
been frequently met with bearing its well- 
known emblem of the Boar. This device does 
not occur on any of the Chester inscriptions yet 
discovered, though it is stamped upon one 
variety of the roof-decoration known as the 
Antefix. These, which are formed of terra- 
cotta, bear in relief the figure of this animal 
transfixed by the pole of a /abarum or standard, 
between the letters LEG XX VV. (Legio 
Vicesima. Valeria, Victrix.) A carving in 
stone, life-size, of the head and shoulders of a 
boar, was, however, found in this city some 
years ago. Frank H. WILLIAMS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. F. WEDMORE purposes to pay a visit to 
America, sailing from Liverpool for New York 
in the Celtic on September 3. His visit is not 
for the purpose of lecturing, though it is pro- 
bable that he may lecture in one or two of the 
principal cities of the United States before he 
returns. 

On Friday the annual exhibition of the 
works submitted for competition by the Schools 
of Art were opened to the public in the central 
block of the buildings on the south of the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens. The exhibition 
this year consists of upwards of 451 works, 
selected from 285,277 works sent up from 217 
schools of art and branch classes throughout 
the kingdom. The subjects of the competition 
are figure drawing and modelling, painting in 
oil and water-colours, and design, especially as 
applied to manufactures. The prizes awarded 
are 12 gold medals, 68 silver medals, 109 bronze 
medals, and 181 Queen’s prizes of books. 
Those works only are exhibited for which 
medals or Queen’s prizes have been awarded 
by the examiners. The Princess of Wales’s 
scholarships, of £25 and £11 respectively, are 
awarded to the two female students who take 
the highest prizes of the year in the national 
competition. Besides the medals and prizes 
given by the Science and Art Department, 
prizes are given by the Plasterers’ Company, 
for designs for plasterers’ work done in mono- 
ehrome or modelled in plaster; and the Owen 





Jones memorial prizes by the Society of Arts 
for designs. 


WE have received from the office of L’ Art 
proof impressions of two etchings by M. Léon 
Gaucherel, who is, we believe, himself the art 
editor of that periodical. The one is after the 
portrait of a lady, Mrs. Winchester Clewes, 
painted by Mr. Orchardson; the other is after 
a chalk drawing of Galileo by M. Maréchal, of 
Metz, an artist best known for his pastels. While 
both are fine examples of technical skill, the 
latter has the advantage not only in the 
interest of its subject, but also in its greater 
adaptation to the special capabilities of the art. 
As usual with Mr. Orchardson’s pictures, effective 
as they are in other respects, his monotonous 
scheme of colour fails to bring out the contrast 
of the flesh and the drapery. The “Galileo,” 
on the other hand, is as admirably designed as 
it is nobly executed. It represents the astron- 
omer in old age, propped upon a couch, but 
still turning his telescope towards the starry 
sky. It may be as well to mention that he did 
not become blind until he had reached his 
seventy-second year. The prints are published 
in this country by Messrs. Vokins, of Great 
Portland Street. 


M. F. GarLuarp’s portrait of the Jesuit, 
Pére Hubin, which appears in the last number 
of the Gazette des Beaux Arts, is scarcely more 
remarkable as a portrait than as a specimen 
of line engraving. The face, keen and hard 
in form, but burning with inward spirit, is 
realised with intense vividness ; and the execu- 
tion of the flesh is so minute and broken in line 
that it is difficult even with the aid of a 
magnifying glass to trace the course of the 
artist’s burin. The general effect is rather that 
of heliogravure. The style is scarcely one to 
be recommended for imitation, if any were so 
hardy as to attempt it, but there is no doubt of 
its wonderful effectiveness and skill. 


A REPoRT is going the round of the Swiss 
papers that a hitherto unknown Raphael has 
been discovered in Lausanne. The experts who 
have seen it express a doubt whether the 
picture is by Raphael himself or one of his 
pupils. It is to be removed to Bern at the 
approaching Schutzenfest, and exhibited in a 
room at the Kunst Museum. 


A MONUMENT to Hans Makart is to be erected 
in Salzburg, his birthplace. It will consist of a 
bust in bronze, twice life-size, upon a marble 
pillar, resting upon a huge block of granite. 
The sketch af the work by Tilgner, is now 
being exhibited in Pressburg. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. AnD Mrs. Bancrort’s farewell at the 
Haymarket is the important event of the week. 
It is true that the valedictory spectacle of 
Monday night was but a farewell to ma age- 
ment, and not a final adieu to the stage. “till, 
that fact hardly robs the event of its im; ort- 
ence, for, in the first place, the appearances of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft on the boards will now 
presumably be quite infrequent; and, in the 
second, the celebrity of these artists has been 
gained even more as managers than as actors. 
There was, therefore, justification for the stir 
which the circumstance of Monday occasioned 
in the theatrical world. What passed has, 
perhaps, already been sufficiently recorded, but 
a word must be said. A selection from ‘‘ Lon- 
don Assurance’ and ‘‘ Masks and Faces” was 
performed; and, when this portion of the 
evening’s business was over, Mr. Toole made 
a funny speech, narrating how great had been 
his difficulties in persuading the stage door- 
keeper to let him come behind the scenes ; and 
Mr. Irving delivered with grace and tact the 
cordial lines which Mr. Clement Scott had 





Lwritten for the occasion, and Mr: Bancroft 
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bade adieu to his friends and the great public 
in a speech that was very manly. Then, of 
course, came wreaths, flowers, cheers, for Mrs. 
Bancroft and her husband; and that was the 
end of a successful, nay even a triumphant, 
evening. It is more than twenty years since 
the actors who said goodbye on Monday to 
theatrical management entered upon that por- 
tion of the task of their career, or, rather, it 
was then that the ‘“‘ Miss Marie Wilton” of 
old days began her managerial work at the 
little theatre at Tottenham Street, an elegant 
bandbox now destroyed. Shortly afterwards 
she encountered the author who was to be 
associated with her for several years as literary 
purveyor to her theatre ; and she has, we believe, 
always recognised that she owed much to the 
assistance of Mr. T. W. Robertson, who, in 
his turn, surely owed much to the management 
that gave him his opportunity, and which 
brought so much intelligence to the interpre- 
tation of his work. So far as their association 
with original stage literature is concerned, the 
Bancrofts were more fortunate in the earlier 
than in the later years of their career; but it 
was assuredly not their fault if no second T. W. 
Robertson presented himself, and if their 
tenancy of the Haymarket was, in respect of 
original dramatic work, less brilliant than their 
tenancy of the Prince of Wales’s. Doubly 
unfortunate were they in the discovery that 
the Robertsonian pieces lost half their effect on 
the great Haymarket stage, and in what they 
deemed the necessity for substituting repulsive 
and highly spiced dramas like ‘‘ Fédora” for 
healthier English work. ‘‘ Fédora” was with- 
out a moment of repose, without a moment of 
charm. Since then, however, we have enjoyed 
a revival of ‘‘ Diplomacy ”’ and a revival of the 
admirable ‘‘ Masks and Faces.” We do not hold 
our speech fettered by the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft have taken their farewell. There is no 
obligation laid upon us to deliver ourselves of a 
purely conventional eulogium, and we shall 
take leave to say, in the midst of our cordial 
acknowledgment, that we cannot think that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s suppression of the 
Haymarket pit tended at all to increase the 
attendance of intelligent and studious play- 

oers at their theatre ; and we shall repeat to- 

ay, what we have said often before, that 
though, in their stage arrangements, the 
Bancrofts did excellently to abolish shabbiness, 
they did ill to introduce a wholly superfluous 
luxury. Itis not given to the very best and 
wisest folk to steer clear of ever ssible 
mistake during twenty years ; and—looking at 
the matter honestly—the Bancrofts have not 
altogether avoided mistakes, They are quite 
strong enough to recognise the fact—they can 
afford to be spoken of with veracity and without 
undue compliment. As they are not finally 
retiring from the stage this is not the moment 
to attempt any elaborate analysis of their acting, 
which, whatever it lacked, possessed at all times 
the charm of intelligence and originality. But 
this is undoubtedly the moment in which 
to commend them for the thoroughness with 
which all the work upon their stage has been 
accomplished, and the moment in which to 
speak of the liberality and the clear-sighted- 
ness through which they have never failed to 
surround themselves with the most rising or 
the most illustrious actors of their day. It has 
been their distinction to have introduced to the 
public in prominent parts so many excellent 
artists now cordially recognised—from Mr. 
Hare to Mr. Brookfield, say, or Mr. Barrymore, 
and from Miss Ellen Terry, the most illustrious 
of their ‘leading. ladies” at the Prince of 
Wales’s, to Miss Calhoun, by far the most 
notable of the actresses who have come to the 
front at the Haymarket. In this way, as in 
several others, their influence on the contem- 
porary stage has been both peculiar and bene- 





ficial. Sometimes ‘ stars” like to be sur- 
rounded by the incompetent or the dull; but 
the Bancrofts have almost invariably aimed at 
being supported by those who deserved to be 
favourites, and who have become what they 
deserved to be. 


THE flying visit of Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
finished last night. ‘‘ Théodora” is, as we had 
reported it, a play fashioned to exhibit her in 
all her most familiar and most recognised atti- 
tudes. As for the piece itself, it is scarcely a 
serious contribution to literature. Very different 
is the standard by which Sardou must be judged 
from that which one would apply to Dumas or 
Emile Augier. The facile and ingenious author 
of ‘‘Théodora” trifles with history, and dis- 
regards fact by no means to attain to that which 
is greater than fact—poetry. As for the char- 
acter of Théodora herself, as Sardou has been 
pleased to arrange it for the witch of the modern 
stage, it is even too self-contradictory to be 
natural—and we say this knowing full well 
that what is called ‘‘ consistency” is generall 
conventional and often very narrow. Still, 
there are limits, and Théodora passes beyond 
them. She pines too much for virtue when she 
is vicious, and, in intervals of good conduct, 
suffers too deeply from the nostalgie de la boue. 
But Mdme. Bernhardt has her triumph; she 
sounds every note of the instrument on which 
she plays, and her discords are as attractive as 
her harmonies. As for the “setting” of 
‘«Théodora,”’ it suffered very much in London. 
What had been gorgeous at the Porte St. 
Martin became tawdry at the Gaiety. You can 
do without scenery, perhaps, when acting is 
great; but if you do aim at a spectacle, the 
spectacle nowadays has to be really magnificent. 


Tne last meeting for this season of the 
London branch of the Richard Wagner Society 
was held on July 17, when Miss Alma Murray 
gave a dramatic reading. This lady fully 
deserved the applause she received from a dis- 
criminating audience, her most successful recita- 
tion, perhaps, being Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Vanished 
City.” 





MUSIC. 


MUSIC AT THE INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 


THE second and third Dutch concerts were 
given last week on July 16 and 18. There 
was a good audience on the Saturday, but the 
constant in-coming and out-going disturbed 
those who wished to listen carefully to the 
music. The concerts ought to have been held 
in the concert-room of the Exhibition, with 
closed doors during the performance of each 
iece. The programmes of the series might 
Sone been better planned. There were three 
concerts, and three centuries to illustrate. 
From an educational point of view it would 
no doubt have been best to give to each day 
its century; but, anyhow, chronological order 
might have been observed. The programmes 
of all the concerts commenced with the six- 
teenth-century music, and afterwards the 
pieces were now of one, now of another period. 
It was also’ somewhat disappointing to find so 
little prominence given to the chiefs of the 
respective schools. Dufay was only repre- 
sented by one movement from his Mass 
“L’Omme Armé,” Josquin des Prés by a 
hymn and three short secular pieces, and 
Lassus by one sacred movement and a few 
secular songs. M. de Lange seems specially 
artial to Jan Pieter Sweelinck, of whom no 
ess than five psalms were given, and, in 


addition, two chansons and a fantasia for 
organ. This composer, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century, was a prolific writer. In his 
psalms he astonishes us not only by the clever- 
ness of his contrapuntal devices, but ‘by the 
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boldness of his style, by striking effects of con- 
trast, and, above all, wf the melodious character 
of the music. He reminds us, too, of his great 
contemporary Lassus in the marked difference 
between his sacred and secular compositions ; 
for it must be confessed that in much of the 
music of that period, the difference is one of 
name only. As an instrumental writer, 
Sweelinck occupies a position of great import- 
ance. For over forty years he was organist of 
the old church at Amsterdam. His works were 
studied by the principal organists of the 
seventeenth century. The famous Reincke was 
a pupil of Sweelinck’s pupil Scheidemann, and 
how much Bach was influenced by Reincke is 
a matter of history. The Sweelinck fantasia, 
with its rugged and quaint strains, was highly 
interesting. While speaking of the organ per- 
formances by M. de Lange, we must object 
to his choice at the second concert of Handel’s 
Concerto No. 4 of the second set. Handel 
wrote it for organ and orchestra, and in an 
arrangement of the concerto for organ alone 
one looses all the composer’s special effects of 
combination and contrast. Besides, M. de 
Lange only played two of the three move- 
ments. His other solos were toccata and 
fugue in D minor, G@ minor prelude and 
fugue by Bach, a toccata by Muffat, and a 
fine old fugue by Frescobaldi. Two movements 
from Obrecht’s mass ‘‘ Fortuna Desperata” 
were much admired. Obrecht flourished at the 
close of the fifteenth century. In early life he 
lived at Utrecht, but in 1491 was elected 
chapel-master in Antwerp Cathedral. Of his 
eight printed masses, the one named above is the 
most famous. It takes itsname from the secular 
song on which it was founded. We find this 
song employed in many of the movements of 
the mass, sometimes in part, sometimes in its 
entirety ; also in augmentation and as a ‘‘ canon 
cancriza”’ or retrograde canon. It thus formed 
a link connecting the various sections of the 
work, and gave to it a certain unity. In the 
time of Palestrina the introduction into sacred 
compositions of these secular melodies gave 
strong cause of offence, not on their own 
account—for in canto fermo disguise they were 
scarcely to be recognised—but because members 
of the choir often sang the frivolous, if not lewd, 
words of the chansons instead of the sacred 
text to which the music was set. Great men 
live ahead of their age ; and although Obrecht 
lived at a time when music was _ read 
horizontally, and not, as now, perpendicularly, 
there are many striking passages in the 
‘*Fortuna” mass which speak to the heart as 
well as to the intellect. The movements 
performed were the second Agnus Dei, and the 
** Christe,” both for three voices, or rather, in 
three parts. 

At the first concert some national songs were 
sung. They were taken from an old collec- 
tion entitled ‘‘ Niederlindischen Erinnerungs- 
klingen von Adr Valerius ” (1625), and belong 
to the period of the terrible struggle against 
Spain. They are bold and passionate, and, like 
the Flemish ballads quoted by Motley, express 
the hatred which the cruelties of Alva had 
excited in the hearts of the ple. Among 
the secular pieces puoi a the three 
concerts the light and graceful songs of 
Clemens non Papa were much appreciated. 
The great success of Lassus’s ‘‘ Si je suis brun” 
made us regret to find his name only twice in 
the secular list. His other piece, ‘ Petite 
Camusette,” was pleasing, but very short. We 
give in conclusion the names of the singers, who 
interpreted all the music with great finish, 
taste, and expression; The ladies were Mdmes. 
W. Gips, Cath. van Remaes, C. Esjer, and C. 
Veltman ; and the gentlemen, Messrs. Rogmans, 
Jebak, Messehaert, and Sendries. Of the 
director, M. de Lange, we have already spoken. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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A MEMOTR. 
By E. A. V. 
With Two Essays BY MazzIni: 
“ THOUGHTS ON _ DEMOCRACY 4 


“THE DUTIES OF MAN.” 


TO-NIGHT ocr at 8, will be revived DION BOUCICAULT'S 
celebrated Drama, RA AH-NA. POGUE, 

Messrs. Charles’ Sullivan, “ D. Beveridge, Charles Glenney, Robert Pate- 
man, J, R, Crauf> d, E, R. Fitzdavis, T. Fu!ljames, Gus Andrews, W. Peir- 
son, 'E. Dagnall, H. Cooper, M. Byrnes, Archer, &c.; Mesdames Mary Rorke, 
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Preceded, at 7,15, by a Farce, 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE. 
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“* Better than anything she has ever yet written.”—Times, 
** Miss Braddon never wrote anything more striking or more powerful.” 
Academy. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
Atall Libraries, in 1 vol., price 10s. 6d., ex. cl. (post 6d.). 
TAKEN to HEART. By the 
Hon. F. PLUNKET. 


** There ere few pleasanter or more evenly written tales than ‘ Taken to 
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CHEAP EDITION of E. 8S. DREWRY’S NOVELS. 
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Now ready, Third Edition, 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


H4*Y FEVER and ROSE COLD: Etiology 


dd Treatment. By MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D.Lond., Con- 
sulting Physician to the Throat Hospital, Lecturer on Diseases ‘of the 
Throat at the London Hospital Medical College. 

a resent communication (coming as it does from one of the highest 
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recommending it.”—Glasgow Medic nal, 

J. & A, CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington Street, 
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CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM the 
RESULT of the DISSIPATION of ENERGY. By G. D. Liveine, 
M.A... F.R.8., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Cambri 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
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Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
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he = time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
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NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE LATE HUGH CONWAY. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. By Hugh 


CONWAY, Author of “Called Back,” x 
Days,” &e.” 8 vols., Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. [Next Mn 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ZOROASTER. By F, Marion 


CRAWFORD, Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” “Dr, 
Claudius,” * A Roman Singer,” &c. 2 vols., Globe 
8vo0, 12s, 
“The plot is full of human interest....... This drama 
intense passion, chastened by heroic shongnt, is tne 
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Morning Post. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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| ecto 8 Bench Division. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 15s. 


ESSAYS and MISCELLANEOUS 
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With a Biographical Sketch. Edited by MARY, 
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LIFE of ROBERT FAIRFAX of 


STEETON, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and Member 
for York, A.D. 1666—1725. Compiled from Original 
Letters and other Documents by CLEMENTS R. 
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with th the a and the Ethics of the Buddha 
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y 8. H. KELLOGG, D.D.. Professor in 

the ~ *.4 Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., 

U.S8.A., Eleven Years Missionary to India, corre- 

sponding Member of the American Oriental Society, 

Author of **‘ A Grammar of the Hindi Language and 
Dialects,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OVERPRESSURE in HIGH 


SCHOOLS in DENMARK. By Dr. HERTEL, 
Municipal Medical gg nhagen. .. Translated 
from the Danixh by C. GO FREY SORENSEN. 
With Ietrodustion 4, J. CRICHTON BROWNE, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MALTHOS and his WORK. By 
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&vo, 12s. 6d = 
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ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for 
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Illustrations. 
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